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CHAPTER VIII. “ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY.” 


Bors Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Edward 
Dunstan would have been not a little 
surprised, had they known that John 
Sandilands dif not regard the news of 
Daunstan’s unexpected good fortune as 
a subject of unmixed congratulation. 
He liked Dunstan, though with a liking 
in which there lurked, unconsciously, 
just a little contempt; and he had come, 
in much less time than it usually took 
him to add a fresh interest or a new 
occupation to his life, to feel solicitude 
about Dunstan’s future, and to wish to 
have a hand and a place in it. 

The young Scotchman’s training and 
experience had been entirely different from 
anything in the lives of the other two 
young men that could be called training 
or that really was experience, and he re- 
garded them both as beings apart from the 
rules or theories of life as they affected 
himself; as persons who had not had a 
chance of getting at the realities of things, 
and were not to blame if they were 
content with sham and surface. For Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile he had an elder brotherly 
affection, of that old-fashioned kind which 
regard human relationships as real re- 
sponsibilities, and invests them with 
genuine respect. And, besides, if there 
were a subject in the world, in addition to 
that of Julia Carmichael], on which the 
business-like, slow-spoken Scotchman gave 
the reins to his fancy and his feelings, it 
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was his estimate of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
and his belief in him as a favourite of 
fortune. Nothing could be too bright or 
too good for the friend whom he had 
known and loved from his own boyhood, 
whose lines had lain in such different 
places from his own, and whose first 
impulse, when the power of wealth and 
independence became his, had been to give 
his friend the chance from which the 
circumstances of his life had previously 
debarred him. Nothing, not the heights 
of power—though John Sandilands was 
too wise, even in his enthusiasm, to think 
that it was in Esdaile to scale those—not 
the most brilliant social glories, not the 
friendship of the noblest of men, nor the 
love of the best of women. The latter 
most excellent thing John Sandilands used 
to think, sadly, might indeed be denied to 
his friend and hero, because there would 
be so little chance of testing it. The 
woman whom Sir Wilfrid Esdaile should 
love and choose would be so fortunate, so 
far removed from doubt or trouble, that 
there could be no sacrifice, such as brings 
out the worth of the true character, or 
exposes the worthlessness of the false—no 
trial of constancy or patience to test 
her. To no prince in a fairy tale had all 
things been easier and brighter hitherto 
than to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile ; and no shadow, 
threatening change, was cast from any 
quarter of his sky upon that brightness. 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile would never have 
to work and wait for the woman he might 
come to love, as John was working and 
waiting for Julia Carmichael ; and for him, 
doubtless, it was well. Such working and 
waiting would not have a charm for him, as 
they had for the sturdy and self-sufficing 
character of John Sandilands, to whom a 
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life of ease and pleasure would have been 
intolerable. Had he been, John Sandilands 
had often thought, provided with a ready- 
made fortune, and an inherited position in 
society, he must needs have broken those 
feather bonds which would have held and 
subdued his spirit like prison fetters, and 
cut out work and a career for himself some- 
where, even though it were in the wildest 
regions of the world—probably there, 
indeed, in preference, because the rebound 
from intolerable restraint would have been 
most effectual. 

That Sir Wilfrid Esdaile did not evince 
any inclination to break these same bonds, 
but, on the contrary, was well content 
to lead the life of a man of fashion 
and pleasure, did not alter Sandilands’ 
feeling about him. There was another 
side to his character, and that side he 
turned to his friend. The bit of serious 
purpose involved in his going out to Ceylon 
to inspect his property there was some- 
thing—a decided step in the right direction. 
And John Sandilands persisted in believing, 
on the evidence of it alone, that Sir Wilfrid 
was really beginning to take life a little 
more seriously ; though Sir Wilfrid himself 
had assured him that it was not the plan- 
tation, but John Sandilands, he had come 
out to visit. 

In Dunstan’s case all the circumstances 
were different. Here was a man who had 
been hit hard by fate, and might be 
very much the better for the blow. Not 
the sort of man, as John Sandilands read 
him off, in a quietly observant fashion 
he had, to be little if at all harmed 
by having it his own way in life, but 
on the contrary likely to be one of the 
“nothing much” class under such cir- 
cumstances. 

“There might have been a lot of work 
in him—and that mostly good,” reflected 
John Sandilands, as he put away his 
papers, on the night after the news had 
reached the friends, “if this whimsical 
old lady had left her property to a 
hospital ; as it is, he will be no better and 
no worse than other idle rich men. Per- 
nicious creatures, for the most part! ” 

Julia’s letter gave him food for thought 
of other than the lover-like kind. It 
abounded, indeed, in the delightful as- 
surances for which he longed, and which 
kept up his courage and his spirits in 
the solitude of his ordinary life; but it 
troubled him too. He knew nothing at 
all of the people with whom Julia lived, 
except through Julia’s own report of them; 





but she was clever in her way, and had 
the far from common faculty of conveying 
distinct ideas by her descriptions. John 
Sandilands knew how large a part her 
cousin Laura filled in Julia Carmichael’s 
life; and he was interested in all that 
Julia told him concerning the marriage, 
which was so little in accordance with his 
own notions. 

One immediate result of the turning of 
the wheel of fortune in the case of Edward 
Dunstan was a great increase of vivacity in 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. He was immensely 
interested in the event; there was a touch 
of the romantic and unexpected in it that 
had a charm for his imagination ; and he 
was heartily pleased on his friend’s 
account. Without being at all heroic in 
his notions, Sir Wilfrid did hold friend- 
ship as a somewhat higher bond than it is 
mostly esteemed in these light times, and, 
having no anxieties of his own and very 
little business, he gave his undivided 
attention to Dunstan’s extraordinary good 
fortune. 

“ What is he going to do?” Sandilands 
enquired of Sir Wilfrid on the morning 
after the arrival of the news, when they 
met for breakfast. Dunstan had not yet 
made his appearance. 

“Do? Now, immediately, you mean P 
He’s going home at once.” 

“ Direct, I suppose, by P. and O. ?” 

“No, he still means to go by the 
Messageries. He has to see some people 
at Havre, so he will go there, and cross 
to Southampton. Lucky fellow, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, I suppose he is very lucky, as 
luck is calculated; and he will be all 
right, I daresay, if his health comes 
round.” 

“ His health will come round. No such 
tonic, depend on it, as a sudden jump into 
a great deal more than one ever hoped for, 
after a disappointment like Dunstan’s.” 
Breakfastand the newspapers then occupied 
their attention. 

Presently Dunstan joined them, and 
Sandilands said to Esdaile : 

“He looks as if the tonic had taken 
effect already.” 

This remark was well founded. Edward 
Dunstan’s step was firmer; his eyes were 
brighter ; he had a braced-up aspect, which 
told of a light heart. 

He joined the other two, and they were 
speedily engaged in the discussion of the 
event of yesterday. John Sandilands 
was well acquainted with the county of 
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Suffolk, and even with the neighbourhood 
of Bevis, but he had never seen that place, 
nor had Sir Wilfrid Esdaile ; and its new 
proprietor drew a lively picture of it for 
them. 

“The approach is by a beautiful road, 
bordered with thick hedges and pine trees,” 
said Dunstan; “and as you come up to 
the great gates—which are not great, 
by-the-bye—the huge trees stand like 
lines of giants at the salute. There’s 
a roomy old red-brick gate-lodge, and a 
great plantation behind this lodge-garden 
stretches away to long lines of grand 
forest trees on the right. It is a long 
drive through the park, which is not quite 
so flat as its neighbours in that part of 
Suffolk, and the trees are magnificent. 
I don’t think I ever saw such Scotch firs 
anywhere; and there are noble beeches, 
and oaks, and elms, and sycamores. I 
made friends with them, each and all, 
when I was a boy. The house is not 
visible until you are close upon it. A low, 
long, very extensive battlemented house ; 
the centre more than two centuries old, 
the wings added, and then added to, from 
then until twenty years ago, when the 
admiral took a fit of building. It is a 
picturesque house, very roomy and con- 
venient, with a noble pillared entrance- 
hall, a fine staircase of black oak, 
carved and gilded, and a ceiling to cor- 
respond. Some handsome rooms lie on 
either side the hall, and there is a gallery, 
with some good pieces of statuary and a 
few pictures. I don’t know much about 
pictures, but I believe Mrs. Drummond 
did, and she held these in great veneration. 
In front of the house is a wide gravelled 
terrace with a stone balustrade; at the 
back a great conservatory stretches over 
two-thirds of the length of the house, and 
meets the long line of hot-houses—which 
are, I believe, among the great sights of 
the county. This conservatory—lI assure 
you, Sandilands, its roof-drapery of scarlet 
passion-fliower might match with the 
splendid blooms in the botanical gardens 
here—opens on the park, and to the left 
lie the flower-gardens, surrounded by 
arched trellises of iron, all overgrown with 
roses and honeysuckles. A large space is 
laid down in the softest turf, which the 
admiral had kept as smooth and trim as 
ever his quarterdeck was ; and there, again, 
are magnificent trees. There’s a pinetum, 
with some marvellous conifera—I remem- 
ber one shiny blue beauty in particular— 


which was my poor mother’s especial 
delight when she was a girl, I believe.” 

* Lots of stabling, I suppose,” suggested 
Esdaile, as Dunstan paused. 

“Oh yes. The admiral knew and cared 
nothing about horses, but Mrs. Drummond 
saw to that department—and, indeed, to 
most others.” 

“ And a billiard-room ? ”’ 

“Yes, there’s a billiard-room. In fact, 
the place is very complete in every respect.” 

“Ts there a good library?” asked John 
Sandilands. 

“Yes, I believe it is a good one. There's 
a fine room, with heavily-carved book- 
cases, all wired in, like meat safes. And 
there are busts, and maps, and globes—the 
usual thing, you know. But I hated the 
library. I am not much of a reader at 
any time, and reading at Bevis had to be 
done under penalties in the admiral’s time. 
A huge catalogue, gorgeously bound, re- 
sided in an ebony stand on the centre 
table, and beside it lay a book, in which 
everyone who took a volume out of the 
shelves had to enter its name and the 
number of the shelf it belonged to. There 
used to be very few gaps in the shelves. 
I am afraid I shall rather enjoy turning 
the library upside down; and I shall cer- 
tainly burn the penal book.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” said Sandilands; 
“the instinct of ownership will be too 
strong for you.” 

“I daresay you'll find room for alteration 
in other directions, however,” said Esdaile, 
“and it will be rather amusing. Bevis is 
in a good neighbourhood, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think I quite know what 
a good neighbourhood is;- but if it 
means lots of people to come and take tea 
on the lawn in the summer, I should say 
Bevis is that. Since the admiral’s death, 
nobody has ever been asked inside the 
gates, I’m told.” 

“Dismal, rather, for Mrs. Drummond, 
wasn’t it P” 

“‘ Dismal, decidedly ; but her own doing. 
She never cared for society, and only saw 
people because the admiral liked it.” 

“And so the poor old lady lived in 
solitary state in that big house?” 

“Yes, I believe so; for I cannot imagine 
solitude being much enlivened by the 
presence of Miss Munroe.” 

“Who is Miss Munroe? You never 
mentioned her before.” 

*“* She was companion to Mrs. Drummond. 
Quite a lady, well educated, and all that 





and an old-fashioned English garden, 





kind of thing. She must have had a dull 
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time of it too. I never could make out 
that ‘companion’ business. Two women, 
with no interests and no associations in 
common, must bore one another so des- 
perately, I should think.” 

“T wonder what has become of Miss 
Munroe; whether the old lady has left her 
anything.” ; 

“Ah, that I can’t tell,” answered 
Dunstan, carelessly. ‘ You know exactly 
as much and as little about Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s will as I do. I suppose, if Miss 
Munroe continued with her, she has left 
her something.” 

“Miss Munroe,” said John Sandilands, 
in the tone of one puzzling out a recol- 
lection. ‘“ Miss Munroe, I have some 
remembrance, some association with the 
name; I cannot recall it just now.” 

“She was a great favourite with the 
old lady, 1 understood,” said Dunstan, 
“which says much for her. Mrs. Drum- 
mond must have been difficult to others 
as well as to me. A more perfect autocrat 
in a small way never existed, I should 
think, nor a more obstinate woman.” 

“And yet, you yourself are a living 
evidence of her weakness of purpose, or, 
at least, of her change of mind. There’s 
no fault to be found in this instance with 
the exception that proves the rule.” 

“T have been thinking over it all,” said 
Esdaile, “and, notwithstanding all you 
said to the contrary, I cannot help think- 
ing the old lady’s change of mind was not 
altogether sudden, or her own doing. 
Suppose the admiral left her a secret letter 
of instructions? You say she would not 
have had any such notion as trying the 
moral effect of a little disappointment on 
you, in the way of inspiring you with 
patience and self-reliance, and so forth; 
but perhaps some such notion may have 
occurred to the admiral, and he may have 
enjoined it upon her. It would not have 
been inconsistent with her character to 
comply with his request, however little she 
might have approved of it, or expected 
from it, would it ?” 

Dunstan shook his head as he answered 
Esdaile. 

“No,” he said, “not a bit of it. She 
was asked whether my uncle had said 
or written anything about me, and she 
replied that he had not. This was imme- 
diately after his death ; and she then cer- 
tainly intimated, if she did not directly 
state the fact, that her own arrangements 
were all completed, and no more to my 
advantage than the admiral’s. I should 





not have allowed anything to be said to 
her for the purpose of getting at the 
information under the circumstances, had 
they merely meant the disappointment of 
the hopes I had, I may say, been brought 
up in. But there was so much more than 
that kind of disappointment at stake at 
the time that I was not so scrupulous, and 
I got the question asked.” 

His hearers understood him, Esdaile 
fully, Sandilands only partially, but well 
enough to make him feel that the pro- 
ceeding had been a perfectly fair one. 

“Tt was asked, and answered,” continued 
Danstan, “and there was an end of my 
hopes, and of me, so far as Mrs. Drum- 
mond was concerned. I never saw her 
but once, after that; and then, as I have 
told you, we parted on terms of civility ; 
she did not know how hard I was hit, and 
I was glad of that.” 

“* There’s no good in any more guessing 
about it,” said Esdaile; “the great thing 
is that, however the impulse came to her, 
the old lady yielded to it. You have not 
had a very long spell of disappointment, 
have you?” 

“No,” assented Dunstan, with a smile 
full of content, “not very long, or, if all 
ends well now, very serious.” 

‘** Ends well!” said Sandilands; “begins 
well, you mean.” 

“Perhaps I do. The first thing is to 
see to the good beginning, and I want 
Esdaile to help me there, by coming home 
with me, and seeing me through it at 
Bevis.” 

“He has not looked about him much 
here,” Sandilands said discontentedly. 
He was not very well pleased, although he 
knew it was natural on Dunstan’s part. 

“‘No, he hasn’t,” said Dunstan; “ but 
the plantation won’t run away, and I 
must, and he can come out again. Very 
likely I’ll come too.” 

“ Ah,” said Sandilands, with a comically 
grim expression, “that’s very likely, I 
should say !” 

“ T certainly shall come out again, John,” 
said Esdaile; and so Sandilands knew 
that luck was still in the ascerdant with 
Dunstan. 

The remainder of the morning was 
passed by the three young men in making 
the necessary arrangements, and writing 
letters. The Messageries boat would 
leave Colombo in three days; so they 
decided not to return to the plantation. 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s English servant was 
sent thither to bring the baggage to 
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Kandy, and on the second day Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile and Edward Dunstan bade adieu to 
John Sandilands. John had found time 
to write to Julia, and the letter, then in 
course of transmission to her, contained 
the following passage : 

“Tf I could envy any man in the world 
—but, as you know, I cannot, for no 
other is so blest as I—I should envy Sir 
Wilfrid. He is the best fellow in the 
world, and the happiest. I wonder your 
cousin Laura did not fall in love with 
him ; she might easily have done so, deeper, 
than by your account of it all, I believe 
her to have fallen in love with Mr. 
Thornton. He is off, back again, to 
England now, with Dunstan, just because 
he asked him to go. He will see you, as 
soon as possible after his arrival, and tell 
you of his satisfaction with everything 
here, his approbation of my way of doing 
business. I have made him aware of your 
interest in these matters, though it was 
a departure from our agreement, because 
he is thorougrly to be trusted, and it will 
be very nice for you, when he visits at 
Lowndes Street, to be able to speak freely 
to him. I wonder how Dunstan will get 
on. He takes his good fortune very well 
and simply, but I should think he is not a 
man to be very much in earnest—not as 
you and I think of earnestness—about any- 
thing. I was quite pleased to find that 
Esdaile was acquainted with your people. 
He greatly admires Mrs. Thornton, but does 
not seem to know much about Mr. Thorn- 
ton. You give meacharming impression of 
him ; does he not find himself out of place 
among the Lowndes Street set? That your 
cousin Laura should have married such a 
man raises her in my estimation. I hope 
she will be very happy; as happy as 
my darling and I intend to be, when the 
wheel of fortune has made a turn or two 
in our direction.” 

The fellow-travellers had only afew hours 
to spare at Colombo before the sailing of 
the Messageries boat, and they availed 
themselves of the time to purchase a 
number of articles which Sir Wilfrid’s 
correspondents had begged him to bring 
back. They would be agreeably surprised 
at getting the baubles so much sooner than 
they expected, Sir Wilfrid remarked, ob- 
serving, too, that Edward Dunstan was 
now much interested in the wares, which he 
had previously regarded with indifference. 

“‘] wonder whether women really believe 
that opals are unlucky,” said Edward to 
his friend, as they were inspecting the 


jewel trays of a certain trader of whom 
they had been given a good character. 

“I’m sure they do,” replied Sir 
Wilfrid, “even if they don’t acknowledge 
it—at least, under certain circumstances. 
I’m convinced, for instance, that no girl, 
unless she were too strong-minded for any 
man to care for, would really like an 
‘engaged ’ ring of opals.” 

“T daresay you're right.” Dunstan 
replaced on the tray a beautiful scintillat- 
ing stone he had been handling, and smiling 
significantly at his friend’s penetration of 
his purpose (it was not in the least re- 
markable), requested to bo shown some 
cats’-eyes. 

“Shall you do anything more in tor- 
toiseshell?” asked LEsdaile, who was 
laboriously consulting his note-book for 
particulars of a commission; “ or are you 
satisfied with your inseparable dagger ? ” 

Danstan did not want anything more in 
tortoiseshell, and they shortly afterwards 
went on board the Roxalane. 

The voyage was a prosperous one. 
Dunstan had no return of illness, and by 
the time they landed, the last traces of 
debility left by the fever had disappeared. 
He was indeed thin and brown, but health 
had returned to him; the tonic had done its 
work. The plans of the friends were of 
delightful vagueness, the perfection of ease 
and liberty. , 

“ London first, I suppose?” And the 
assent, “London first, of course!” had 
about arranged them. 

A short stay at Havre sufficed for the 
purposes of Edward Danstan, and it was 
on a beautiful autumnal morning—when 
the slight keenness in the air, the gentle 
touch of change on the trees, the paler 
blue in the clond-flecked sky, were all 
full of unspeakable refreshment to the 
minds and bodies of the travellers—that 
they stepped on board the steamer bound 
for Southampton. The sea was smooth, 
and the boat was a good one; the “ran” 
was unusually quick. Thetwo youngmen 
were in the highest spirits. Numbers of 
yachts and shipping of all sorts dotted the 
fair expanse of Southampton Water, and 
the familiar scene ashore seemed to smile 
upon them, as they came nearer and nearer 
to its crowding life and stir. 

‘* Here we are,” said Esdaile, as he took 
Dunstan by the arm, when the various 
noises of disembarking were at their full 
height of discordance, “and there they 
are—England, home, and beauty!” 





A little later, when the day was closing 
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in, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Dunstan were 
looking out of a window of the brightly- 
lighted room on the ground floor, in which 
they were about to dine, enjoying the 
strangeness, and yet the familiarity, of the 
scene, when an open carriage drew up at 
the entrance, and a gentleman stepped 
out, followed by a lady, to whom he said, 
within the hearing of the two young men: 

“Tt is late. I hope you have not taken 
cold ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” the lady answered ; 
and, passing on quickly, she entered the 
hotel. 

At an exclamation from Dunstan, Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile turned, and saw him with 
a bright excited look in his face. 

“That is she!” he said; “that is the 
girl I told you about—Miss Chumleigh. 
Only think of her being here? Who can 
she be with ?” 

He had left the window, and was half- 
way to the door, as if he were rushing off to 
make enquiry, when Hsdaile stopped him. 

“Stop, stop,” he said. “Take care 
what you are about. I—lI am so sorry 
to tell you; so sorry you did not know. 
Miss Chumleigh is married, my dear 
fellow.” 

‘Married! Laura Chumleigh married?” 

“Yes, she is, indeed. How was it you 
did not know? We certainly talked of it 
at Kandy. Yes, she is married; and that’s 
her husband with her—Mr. Thornton.” 





THE LOST TRIBES OF ANIMALS. 

WHETHER any new species of animals 
have come into existence since man ap- 
peared on this earth is a question which 
we leave to the evolutionists. The Jewish 
rabbis tell us that two, the cat and the 
pig, date from the time of the flood—first 
appeared, in fact, in the ark while it was 
on its voyage; the pig having been 
specially created to eat up the accumu- 
lating filth, the cat to keep down the 
numbers of rats and mice with which 
Noah and his family were overrun. 

But, however this matter is settled, it is 
certain that man is answerable for the dis- 
appearance of many kinds of living things 
once numerous. Wherever he comes, 
what he cannot tame, or does not care to 
tame, he destroys. Our forefathers, or at 
least the cave-men, who seem to have been 
the first dwellers in Western Europe, lived 
among reindeer, bears, hyenas, woolly ele- 
phants, and other now extinct beasts. 





Whether or not they killed these out, or 
whether their disappearance is due to a 
change of climate, is uncertain. They cer- 
tainly killed a great many of them, and 
cracked their bones for the sake of the 
marrow. And, by-and-by, our more imme- 
diate ancestors got rid of bears, which are 
said to have lasted in Scotland till 1057 ; 
of wolves, which were still found in Ire- 
land a little more than a century ago, and 
which, in Cromwell’s time, roamed in 
packs even round the neighbourhood of 
Dublin; of beavers—well-known in his- 
toric times, for Nant-fragus, which you 
pass as you go from Bangor to Snowdon, 
means beaver valley, and the name shows 
how common these rodents once were 
in Wales. Lord Bate, by-the-way, has 
brought the beaver back into Arran, 
and there is no reason in the world 
why it should not build its dams there 
as successfully as in the American back- 
woods. It has never been wholly ex- 
tinct in France; not long ago, a family 
of beavers was found on one of the islands 
on the Rhone—desolate and lonely enough 
they are to harbour any strange creatures. 
Here was a chance; had they been only 
left to themselves, real beaver might have 
come in again instead of silk for our hats. 
But no; they were killed off, and the 
ninteenth century peasant who killed them 
hadn’t any more notion he was doing a 
worse than foolish thing than the English 
boor has, who shoots some rare bird which, 
the last of its race, is still haunting the 
fields where the breed once abounded. 
As with beavers, so with badgers; they 
are well-nigh gone, and otters too; and 
even hedgehogs, of all wild things the 
most harmless. Even the mole, that 
pattern deep-drainer, is being persecuted 
out of existence by those who, did they 
see their own interests, would encourage 
him on their clay lands. 

Some of these animals made a good 
fight against extinction. The bison lasted 
on in Europe much better than his name- 
sake seems likely to last in America. 
There are a few of the European bison, 
strictly preserved, in the forest of Bielo- 
vicza in Lithuania, and there are a few in 
the Caucasus; while of the bison of the 
prairies there will soon not be one left, 
unless Congress takes steps to protect 
them. They and the red men are going 
together. Perhaps a few may be parked 
for a time in some part of the Yosemite 
Valley; but the end will be that, when 








all the stuffed bisons have got too shabby 
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to be kept any longer, the creature will 
only be known from pictures and descrip- 
tions, and from a skeleton here and there. 
That is how the dodo is known. So long 
as there were only the pictures, people said 
it was an imaginary bird, like those on 
Chinese vases; but the skeleton has lately 
been discovered, to the confusion of 
sceptics and the credit of the old voyagers 
and naturalists. 

The dodo certainly did not make a 
good fight for existence, but then it was 
not at all good at self-defence, and it was 
hemmed in on a little island whence there 
was no escape. Seals, sea-lions, walruses, 
manatees, or ‘‘ mermaids,” and such-like 
will, with the whalebone and other whales, 
all go in time, but it will be a long time first, 
because they have the recesses of the icy 
sea to hide in. Even the great auk 
and the bustard outlasted the dodo, for 
they had a wider range, and both of them 
could fly a little, whereas the dodo was as 
incapable of flight as an emu or an ostrich. 
Why small islands should have been the 
special home of big birds it is impossible 
to say, but so it is; the Mauritius had its 
dodo, the still smaller island of Rodriguez 
had a huge kind of hen, of which more 
anon. 

The Mauritius was discovered in the 
very beginning of the sixteenth century, 
by Pedro de Mascarenhas, from whom the 
name Mascarenes was given to the three 
islands, better known as St. Maurice, St. 
Rodriguez, and St. Apollonia, afterwards 
called Bourbon, and by the French revolu- 
tionaries re-christened Réunion. There 
were neither men nor fourfooted things 
on the islands; but birds of all kinds were 
found in vast numbers—among them the 
solitary or large hen of Rodriguez, and the 
dronte or dodo. Very soon after the Por- 
tuguese, in 1508, came the Datch, who, 
struck with the glorious tropical vegetation, 
and finding the island handily placed as a 
port of call between the Cape and the Indies, 
took possession of what was thenceforward 
St. Maurice, or Mauritius. Cornelius van 
Neck, the Dutch commander, had the chief 
vegetable and animal productions of the 
island described. The dodo he calls 
walgvogel (sickening bird), on account 
of its extreme ugliness. He found it very 
bad eating; and, all allowance made for 
his having probably chanced upon a vene- 
rable patriarch, it is sufficiently proved by 
later accounts that the dodo did not be- 
come extinct—as the oyster is in danger 
of doing—by reason of its being such 





appetising food. It looks, indeed, in its 
picture in the British Museum, like a 
tightly-tied pudding set upon legs; but 
the proof of the pudding—you know the 
proverb, and van Neck has left his dis- 
appointment on record. I won’t quote 
the Datch—how is it that nearly every 
Datchman speaks English, while so ver 
few of us return the compliment ?—but 
will quote the quaint old French, into 
which, within a few years of its publi- 
cation, the Datch narrative was translated. 
It will be a useful lesson to those who 
care to note how languages change: 
“ C’est ung oiseau par nous nommé oiseau 
de nausée, i l’instar d’une cigne, ont le 
cul rond, couvert de deux ou trois 
plumettes crépues, carent des ailes, mais 
au lieu d’icelles ont ilz trois ou quatre 
plumettes noires. Des susdicts oiseaux 
nous avons prins une certaine quantité ; 
avons cuict ces oiseaux; estoit si coriace 
que ne le povious assez bouillir, mais l’avons 
mengé i demy cru!” Compare with this 
the following, from Herbert’s Travels, 
published in 1634: “The dodo, so named 
by the Portuguese with reference to its 
simplicity, is a bird which for shape and 
rareness might be called a phoenix, wer’t 
in Arabia. Her body is round and ex- 
treame fat; her slow pace begets that 
corpulence; better to the eye than the 
stomack; greasie appetites might perhaps 
commend them, but to the indifferent 
about curious nourishment ’twould prove 
offensive. Let’s take her picture; her 
visage darts forth melancholie, as sensible 
of nature’s injurie in framing so great and 
massie a body to be directed by such small 
and complementall wings as are unable to 
hoise her from the ground, serving only 
to prove her a bird, which might otherwise 
be doubted of.” 

And then he describes her as fully as if 
he had seen the picture in the British 
Museum, as he very probably had, for it 
was painted long, long ago in Holland, by 
Roelandt Savery, and soon made its way 
over to England, where, after sundry 
adventures, it got into Sir Hans Sloane’s 
miscellaneous collection,* and was given 
to the nation by his legatee. Herbert 
adds the usual stuff about its digesting 
stones and iron “ like the Africk oestrich;” 
but otherwise his picture is quite accurate, 





* Sir Hans not only himself gathered curios, but 
inspired his household with the love of collecting 
them. His valet, Salter, was the ‘‘ Don Saltero,”’ 
whose museum long existed in Cheyne Walk, where 





it still gives its name to a public-house. 
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as are those of Willoughby, who copies 
Jacob Bontius’s great work on the natural 
and medical history of the East Indies, 
published in 1658. Ray, who put forth 
editions of Willoughby’s Ornithology in 
1678 and ten years after, says: ‘“‘ We have 
seen this bird dried, or its skin stuffed in 
Tradescant’s Museum.” John Tradescant, 
presumably a Cornishman, lived in Charles 
the First’s time, in Turret House, as it 
was called, in the South Lambeth Road. 
There were his gardens, close by Meadow 
Place and Spring Lane. But these rural 
names, alas, are only names. ‘Turret 
House and its gardens are both swallowed 
up in Nine Elms Brewery. You may see 
the antiquarian’s tomb, however, in the 
churchyard of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
strangely decorated with pyramids and 
palms, and death’s heads and pelicans ; 
and inside the church is a slab to Elias 
Ashmole, to whom Tradescant bequeathed 
his collection, and who transferred it to 
Oxford, where it still flourishes as ‘the 
Ashmolean.” Thither went the dodo with 
Guy Fawkes’s lantern, a copy-book of 
Queen Elizabeth, a sampler of Queen 
Mary, and the rest; and there it grew 
year by year dustier and shabbier, until 
in 1755 the Vice-Chancellor and other 
curators, fearing the sampler and copy- 
book might become moth-eaten, ordered 
the poor bird to be burned. Fortu- 
nately the beak and one foot were pre- 
served, and these, with another foot in the 
British Museum, and a skull in the museum 
at Copenhagen, were, until a few years 
ago, all that remained of the dodo except 
tradition. No wonder some savans said 
there never had been such a creature. 
Those were the days in which a “ mermaid” 
made of a monkey’s skin, fastened as dex- 
terously as none but a Chinaman could 
fasten it to some fish’s tail, used often 
to be imported, and was believed in by a 
much more educated folk than those who 
frequent Barnum’s museum, or even than 
many who are admitted to the manatee’s 
toilet at Westminster. The dodo, it was 
said, was no more real than the mer- 
maid; the foot was that of some over- 
grown turkey, and the beak was pieced 
together, ‘“‘ mermaid ”’ fashion, out of those 
of an albatross and an ostrich. Odium 
scientificum is sometimes as bitter as 
odium theologicum; and in our Linnzan 
Society were some lively disputes as to 
the existence of “Didus the Dodo.” 
When men began to enquire, the dodo had 
long been extinct; and as the fauna of 





the nearest parts of Africa is as unlike 
those of the islands as if those islands 
formed part of a submerged continent, 
there was no hope that a living specimen 
ever would be discovered. As early as 
1693, less than two centuries after its 
discovery, the French naturalist, Leguat, 
thoroughly explored the Mauritius. The 
island is one which can be explored, un- 
like New Zealand, where there are unpene- 
trated recesses in which sanguine people 
hope that the moa may still be lurking. 
Leguat found no dodos, and nobody on the 
island had ever seen one alive. Cauche, a 
French traveller, who touched at Mauritius 
on his way to Madagascar in 1638, saw 
the dodo, or Nazareth bird, as he calls it, 
and noticed the careless way in which 
it laid its eggs on a heap of grass exposed 
to every passer-by. That, they tell us, is 
the reason why so many of the New 
Zealand birds are become extinct; none 
of them had those cunning arts of nest- 
hiding which our birds practise; eggs 
were tapu (tabooed), and therefore Maori 
boys never went bird-nesting; hence 
concealment was not a necessity, and the 
poor things could not learn it all at once 
when less scrupulous English lads began 
to run about the country. But the dodo 
had other foes besides those—pigs, dogs, 
and cats, as well as men—who took its 
eggs. Dutch sailors found dodo’s fiesh, 
bad as it was, better than perpetual salt- 
junk; and one Van Heemskirk, who 
touched at Mauritius in 1601, gives an 
account of a dodo-battue, in which the 
sailors knocked the clumsy, helpless birds 
on the head with short sticks, and this 
is no doubt a sample of what went on till 
there were no more dodos to be killed. 
Granted there had been dodos, the next 
thing was to settle what family of birds 
they belonged to. Most naturalists seized 
on the secondary fact of the creature having 
only make-believe wings, and classed it 
with ostriches and cassowaries, or else with 
penguins. De Blainville, looking solely to 
the beak, classed it with the vultures; but 
the idea of a bird of prey of such a very 
unwarlike and unwieldly shape was too 
ridiculous ; besides, what could it have got 
to eat in an island where there must have 
been a remarkable deficiency of carrion ? 
Thirty years ago a strange kind of pigeon, 
with hooked beak, small wings, and big feet 
fit for much walking, was found in the 
Samoa islands, and looked so like a minia- 
ture dodo that it was named didunculus, 
little dodo. Our naturalist Strickland 
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studied the Oxford leg and beak, and the 
British Museum picture, till he came to the 
conclusion that the creature was neither an 
ostrich nor a vulture, nor one of the barn- 
door fowl race, but was a colossal wingless 
pigeon. 

A few years ago, however, in draining a 
little marsh in the Mauritius, poetically 
named the Pool of Dreams, they found a 
quantity of dodos’ bones. These were sent 
to England, and the zoologists at once went 
to work, the result being that the dodo 
seems to have belonged to no existing 
genus; if was a nonsuch, a creature alto- 
gether sui generis. 

This was not the case with several other 
species which have become extinct since 
the Mascarenes were discovered. Old 
voyagers talk of huge water hens, of a 
peculiar kind of parrot, and of a red hen 
with a snipe’s bill. The solitary hen of 
Rodriguez, too, seems to have been a gal- 
linaceous bird. This was still numerous 
when Leguat visited the islands in1691,and 
stayed there more than two years. The 
solitary could fly; but then it only laid 
one egg, and it was excellent eating. 
Moreover, it was worth hunting, for 
sometimes in the season it weighed as 
much as forty-five pounds. No wonder 
that not long after Leguat the Huguenot, 
wandering over the world to find a refuge 
from persecution, described it in enthu- 
siastic terms, nothing remained of the 
solitary except some bones encrusted in 
stalagmite. We have not even a picture 
of it. 

Bourbon had its extinct birds also: a 
white dodo, of which there is a picture 
extant; also a solitary quite different in 
colour from that of Rodriguez; and “ the 
blue bird,” apparently a kind of sultana 
hen, in describing whose magnificence the 
old travellers vie with one other. 

New Zealand and Madagascar have 
still stranger birds to boast of. Indeed, 
the connection of big birds with islands in 
the southern hemisphere gives colour to 
the view that these islands are the remains 
of a submerged continent in which animal 
life took different forms from what it has 
taken in the northern hemisphere. It 
perhaps strengthens this view that the 
Malagesi, or language of Madagascar, has 
very close aflinities with that of the Tonga 
islands. Anyhow, the moa (dinornis 
giganteus, gigantic monster-bird), which 
must have been about as big as a giraffe, 
is not merely a legend of Maori song. Its 
bones—more than onceits entire skeleton— 





have been found in river terraces, mixed 
with those of man, and with bits of char- 
coal and other evidences that, at feasts 
which took place not so long ago, moa 
and man were eaten together. A moa’s 
egg, or at least the cast of one, is often 
found in museums, and makes the ostrich’s 
egg seem very small indeed. There were 
two kinds of moa, if not more; indeed, 
they seem to have had as great a ten- 
dency to break into permanent varieties 
as pigeons. Unable to fly, for want of 
proper wings, and to swim, owing to the 
length of their legs, they were confined 
each to the district where it “growed,” 
as Topsy says; and therefore local pecu- 
liarities of food and climate told much 
more than they tell on less sedentary 
creatures. How do we know all this 
about the moaP Well, no one would try 
to draw its picture as a companion to that 
of the dodo; but still Professor Owen, 
we know, could tell from a single bone 
what sort of a creature it had belonged to; 
and therefore we may trust him to have 
been right in classifying and distinguishing 
the many whole skeletons of moas. Are 
there any moas now? Dr. Thompson— 
who, we believe, married a Maori; a much 
better thing, by-the-way, than exter- 
minating them—thinks not; and he has 
hunted for moas high and low, and has 
made many finds of vast quantities of 
bones deposited in caverns—as cave-bears’ 
bones are in England. He argues from 
the silence of Captain Cook and D'Urville, 
who—especially the latter—would almost 
surely have heard of them had they 
still existed in their day. The Maoris, 
coming into a land where there were no 
quadrapeds for food, would, he thinks, have 
made short work with such easily-captured 
creatures. That some remains have been 
found in a wonderful state of freshness is 
due, he says, to the nature of the soil. The 
natives, however, whose songs are full of 
heroic exploits in moa-hunting, affirm that 
there are still some moas left. Here and 
there a Maori is found who has actually 
seen one; but nobody has as yet been able 
to produce a moa’s feather, or any equally 
stubborn fact. Twelve years ago some 
Otago gold-diggers found a skeleton, 
apparently only a few years’ old, lying on 
a sandheap not far from Dunedin. The 
cartilages, and tendons, and ligaments 
still adhered to the bones; part of the 
skin was still whole, and was covered with 
quills of the same peculiar form as those 
of the emus. There was even a little 
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feather on some of the quills. ‘‘The bird 
must have been alive ten years ego,” said 
the zoologist to whom the remains were 
sent. So there is yet a hope that, in the 
still unexplored parts of the middle island, 
much of which was never penetrated by 
the natives, one of the many kinds of 
moa may survive. 

Before very long those brown, long- 
billed, stont-footed birds, the New Zealand 
apteryx, will also be numbered among 
the lost tribes. They cannot get away 
fast, for their feet are not made for rapid 
locomotion, and their wings are more 
rudimentary than those of the emus; and 
just as there are kangaroo-dogs, so there 
are dogs trained to hunt the apteryx, and 
to drive him out of his hole. His fate 
should be a warning against not using our 
advantages. Hundreds of generations back 
his ancestors, perhaps, voted wings a bore. 
Food was plenty in the neighbourhood ; 
what was the use of being worried with a 
pair of big appendages which only made 
the body hot and uncomfortable? So the 
wings, never exercised, grew gradually 
weaker and weaker; as human arms would 
possibly do if generation after generation 
ceased to exercise them. And then, when 


the colonists came with their dogs, the | 
| cracked great auk’s egg was sold a few 


wings were powerless, and the birds 
perished in consequence. 

Nor is the destruction confined to 
wingless birds. The strigops, a strange 
compound of owl and parrot—or rather 
the only nocturnal species of parrot—is 
being killed out. In England people are 
very foolishly in the habit of killing owls 
as vermin; whereas, since they are sworn 
enemies of mice, they ought to be among 
the farmer's chief friends. So no wonder 
the strigops, in spite of its pluamage—dull 
green striped with black—is treated by the 
colonists as owls are treated at home; and 
since it is as big as a hen, and seldom uses 
its wings, but just runs into its hole, it is 
only too easily exterminated. 

Madagascar seems to have had its moa, 
bigger even than most of the New 
Zealand species. Some fossil, or rather 
petrified, eggs were brought to France in 
1851 by Captain Abadie, and were laid 
before the Academy of Sciences by the 
great naturalist, Geoffrey St. Hilaire. 
They were six times the size of an ostrich’s 
egg—equivalent, that is, to one hundred 
and forty-eight hen’s eggs—and capable of 
holding more than eight litres. 

A few fragments of bone enabled M. St. 
Hilaire to reconstruct the creature, which 





he christened spyornis maximus. But 
it was not till quite lately that a young 
naturalist, M. Grandidier, who spent a 
great deal of time in Madagascar, 
found several more mpyornis bones in 
a swamp at Amboulisate, on the west 
coast. Just as in the case of the moa, 
there would seem to have been several 
species; one of much larger size than the 
rest. According to the natives, gigantic 
birds still exist in the unexplored parts 
of the island. Possibly the existence of 
these huge birds may have helped to make 
the early Arabian sailors believe in the 
roc. As far as wings go, the roc is more 
of the albatross kind, but its egg would 
almost have rivalled that of the spyornis. 

Nowhere has the loss of whole tribes 
of birds gone on so rapidly as in the 
islands of the Southern Hemisphere; but 
here, in the north, we have our losses also. 
The bustard is now unknown in England. 
A century ago flocks of bustards were 
hunted every year on the Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire heaths. The capercailzie, 
once abundant in Scotland and Ireland, 
had become totally extinct, when, less 
than fifty years ago, it was re-introduced 
from Norway into the Scotch forests. 
The great auk is almost a myth. A 


years ago for twenty pounds, and a 
perfect one for thirty pounds. It used to 
swarm on all the northern coasts of Europe 
and America in such numbers that the 
kitchenmiddens of Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia are full of its bones; which were 
picked and then cracked for the marrow 
by the primitive inhabitants of North 
Europe. 

But for the Sea-bird Protection Bill we 
should, ere this, have had no grebes left. 
Do you remember how they were being 
used up for muffs as well as for ladies’ 
hats? Kingfishers—did the Bill come too 
late to save them? and jays—handsomest 
of all our birds except kingfishers ? Some 
people say that even humming birds would 
have become extinct, had the fashion of 
wearing them in hats lasted much longer. 
What a dull, commonplace world it will 
be, if it lasts long enough, when golden 
eagles—and, in fact, eagles of all kinds— 
and golden orioles, and every bird and 
beast except those that can be tamed and 
bred, shall have gone the way of the dodo, 
and the urus, and the cave-bear, and the 
moa, and the sea-calf. 

To kill off birds of prey is, they tell us, 
foolish from the farmer’s point of view. 
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Despite all that the humanitarians say, 
some small birds are as fond of corn as 
blackbirds undoubtedly are of cherries; 

et, to kill off small birds indiscriminately 
1s to’subject yourself to a plague of insects. 
Wherever a sparrow club has thriven the 
grubs have thriven also. The writer has 
seen acres of orchard in Normandy as bare 
of leaves in summer as if it was mid- 
winter. ‘ What's killed the trees?” he 
asked. ‘“'They’re not dead, sir. It’s the 
caterpillars.” Mossoo, with his game- 
bag and breech-loading fowling-piece, had 
picked off all the small birds for his pot- 
au-feu, and so he lost his whole crop of 
apples. A little wholesome neglect would 
allow nature to set things right. Spare 
your hawks and owls, and they will keep 
down the sparrows without exterminating 
them. 

As for the dodo, it is too late—‘ gone is 
gone, beyond recall;” but let everyone 
who is going to a colony, and everyone 
who has any friends about to emigrate, 
determine to do something for the many 
species just on the verge of extinction. It 
would be a sad thing if the only seals in 
the world were those in the different 
zoological gardens; and if there were no 
whale left except one which they were 
trying to keep alive at the Westminster 
Aquarium. Yet seals and whales will go, 
like the strigops, unless fishers have the 
good sense to fix a “close time,” and to 
keep to it. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
IV. 

Very anxiously is our poor shepherd 
looking out for us, as we at length rnmble 
up to the door of our caravanserai. His 
flock has to-day been dispersed in various 
directions. A considerable portion has 
been with Figaro and ourselves to Ver- 
sailles. Others have been traversing in 
similar state, and under the guidance of 
another Figaro, though surely an inferior 
one to ours, the “grand boulevards,” 
through which Dick and I roamed last 
night, only on this occasion along their 
whole length, from the fashionable Made- 
leine to the far-off and anything but 
fashionable Place du Tréne, where once the 
terrible Saint Guillotine set up her awful 
altar, and lapped her daily dole of the best 
blood of France. Thence, after visiting 
what are by poetic license termed “the 
fortifications of Paris ”—and which really 
do afford the flying visitor almost as 





good a general idea of those remarkable 
works, as the “specimen brick ” afforded 
of the Roman Capitol—they have been 
making their way to “the Donjon Fort,” 
and the Forest of Vincennes; have visited 
the Redoubt of the Faisanderie; have 
moralised, always under the guidance of 
their Figaro, over the “ Battle-fields of 
Champigny, the Ruins, the Monument, 
and the Prussian cemeteries ;” have ad- 
mired the Panorama of Paris, and lunched, 
let us hope favourably, at Joinville, and so 
have made their way, by the Valley of the 
Marne, the Redoubt of La Gravelle, the 
outside of the Mazas prison—inside of 
which M. Victor Hugo’s friends were so 
uncomfortable a quarter of a century ago 
—and the great terminus of the Lyons 
railway—to the Place de la Bastille, the 
Hétel de Ville—almost rebuilt now— 
the Tour de St. Jacques, the Rue de 
Rivoli, and home. Some eager spirits 
have been toiling the livelong day from 
glass case to glass case of the huge bazaar 
on the Champ de Mars. But however 
diverse may have been our other occupa- 
tions, in one thing we seem to have united 
with a painful unanimity, and that is in 
ignoring the fact that, not only are the 
whole forty-six of us bound to start this 
very evening, by express train, from the 
station at the far-off top of the Boulevard 
de Strasbourg, but that our forty-six beds 
are already bespoken from night to night 
all along our route from Bile to Mont 
Blanc, and that the missing of a single 
train will upset the whole “ concatenation 
accordingly,” from beginning to end. 

Poor Mr. Dorling! He has not for- 
gotten it. He is as courteousas ever. If 
such a thing were conceivable, I should be 
inclined to say that he is even more so. 
But if ever gentle shepherd could be 
tempted to wish that his wandering mutton 
had already become mutton indeed, to be 
straightway packed and sent off without 
risk of further aberration, our patient 
pastor must surely be entertaining that 
aspiration now. 

To make matters better, the authorities 
at the ‘ Chief Gawk’s Offices,” with that 
contempt for mere details as to times of 
starting, &c., which I have already noticed 
more than once, and which no doubt 
springs naturally from extreme familiarity, 
have set down our hour of departure some 
twenty minutes or so later than has in fact 
been fixed by the railway company. The 
majority of us, especially those who, like 
Dick and myself, have devoted any time toa 
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critical study of the Railway Book and the 
Excursionist’s Gazette, of course accept 
our shepherd's statement of this pleasant 
fact with unquestioning resignation. Our 
friend the stout lady, who has _ been 
sitting in the full glare of the sun, and 
the full dust of the huge hind-wheel, 
till there is not an inch of her natural self 
visible anywhere, sighs deeply as the ever- 
sympathetic pastor himself flies to order 
the very needful supply of hot water, and 
meekly abandons all hope of getting, before 
she starts, a mouthful of anything more 
sustaining than the dust, of which she has 
by this time swallowed at least as much of 
her predestined peck as on the whole she 
cares to take at a single sitting. Nelly 
Rivers—she has insisted on my calling 
her Nelly, and Dick I can see is not 
very far-off from following suit—agrees 
with Dick and me that, in face of twenty- 
four hours’ journey, the comparatively small 
amount of dust we have accumulsted 
externally on the top of the van, is of less 
importance than the internal vacuum en- 
gendered by a seven hours’ drive and walk, 
diversified only by a by no means abun- 
dant lunch. Most of us, it seems, are of 
the same opinion, and rush for the seats 
reserved for us at the table-d’héte, our 
American tourist observing, as he does so, 
that he ‘‘reckons he’s had some practice 
about the Missouri steamers, to say nothen 
of up the coast from San Juan to ’Frisco; 
dnd ef he can’t stow away wood and water 
enough to keep his ingin going for the 
night whilst them crabshelled cusses of 
waiters is fooling around with plates of 
hot slops, that isn’t strong enough to wash 
the spoons in, he guesses the shepherd may 
jest clear out without him, and write him 
off as net profit.” 

But Manchester and Checksuit are not 
so accommodating. Manchester, it is to 
be feared, has not returned in the most 
amiable of humours. The luncheon at Ver- 
sailles put him out, and it was not without 
some difficulty that he was finally induced 
to pay what he denounced as an exorbitant 
charge for rubbish he couldn’t eat. Now 
Manchester declares—with, on the whole, 
more force than politeness—that he doesn’t 
believe a word about any mistake in the 
time; and, further, that if there be any 
mistake, that is no affair of his, and if he 
loses his train by it, Messrs. Gawk will 
have to find him another. He believes he 
has paid for his dinner. If he hasn’t, no 
doubt Mr. Dorling will have the extreme 





politeness to set him right; and he thinks 





he’ll be able to draw him a cheque for the 
amount, &c. &c. Toall of which Checksuit, 
who found the wine at luncheon so sour 
that he was obliged to dilute it freely with 
cognac, and who appears to have utilised 
our half-hour’s halt by the “exterior of 
the famous Sévres manufactory,” to the 
liberal irrigation of his dusty throat with 
the same inspiring fluid, chimes in with jo- 
cose remarks of ‘'’Kar, ’ear!” “‘ Time was 
made for slaves!” “No tricks upon 
travellers, Mr. D.!” and so forth. 

How it is that the badgered shepherd 
maintains his temper I cannot say, unless 
perhaps it is that, as Dick whispers to 
Nelly, such a temper as his must be is 
really worth keeping at any cost. But 
somehow he not only performs that 
seemingly impossible feat, but actually 
succeeds, to my deep regret, in ultimately 
persuading both recalcitrants of the cor- 
rectness of his information, and carries off 
the whole forty-six of us in triumph to 
the Gare de 1’Est. 

A formidable body we are, as we make 
our way en masse into the dingy waiting- 
room, and anything but welcoming are the 
glances we receive from the score or so of 
intending passengers, already flattening 
their expectant noses against the glass 
panes of the folding-doors leading on to 
the platform. Nor, indeed, altogether 
without reason, for Checksuit and Man- 
chester, and two or three others of the 
more enterprising among us, swoop down 
upon them like wolves upon the fold, 
and the plaintive “‘ Mais, messieurs!” of 
feminine remonstrance, alternates with the 
threatening “ Allons donc!” of male in- 
dignation, as they work their energetic 
way towards the front. The rest of us 
accept the shepherd’s assurance that special 
places have already been retained for us, 
and wait quietly in the rear till the doors 
are opened and the rush is over. Then, 
in a compact body, we hurry across the 
platform to where, upon half-a-dozen con- 
secutive doors, the bright brass “ plaques ” 
proclaim that the compartments to which 
these give admittance are reserved for this 
especial “ Parti de Gawks,” and in another 
five minutes we are ail safely packed; and 
our gentle shepherd, taking off his hat and 
passing his handkerchief across his fore- 
head with a deep sigh of relief, breathes 
freely once more. 

You may be quite sure that this time 
we have not brought with us all our 
worldly goods, as we did on the journey 
from Newhaven. One young lady, indeed, 
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of about forty or so, with piercing black 
eyes and a fascinating manner, has not yet 
learned the lesson that in the matter of 
porters, as in other things, French railways 
are managed on more economical principles 
than English, and has brought her bag, and 
her dressing-case, and her big bundle of 
wraps, and her little bundle of parasols, 
and so forth. But Miss Lydyer likes to 
be “independent,” and it must be ad- 
mitted that independence does not cost 
her much. Checksuit, indeed, who is a 
young man of great personal attractions, 
with glowing locks, much macassared, a 
brilliant if somewhat mottled complexion, 
a gorgeous blue scarf, and a magnificent 
carbuncle pin, does not respond to her 
confiding request for assistance with any- 
thing like the promptitude such an appeal 
should awaken in the chivalrous bosom. 
On the contrary, Checksuit unhesitatingly, 
if somewhat allegorically, replies that “‘ it 
ain’t good enough,” and that “ Joseph has 
his own little fish to fry.” But the mild 
young man who is making his first tour 
all by himself, and who—from the way in 
which he starts, and blushes, and slinks 
away into corners, and lives generally in a 
state of chronic antagonism with his own 
arms and legs—does not appear to have 
done anything else by himself since the 
days when his nurse first washed his face 
and combed his hair, at once surrenders at 
indiscretion, and leaving his own nice new 
silk umbrella in the rack and his nice new 
railway-rug carefully folded up on the 
table by its side, loads himself with the fair 
damsel’s belongings, and follows blushing 
and obedient in her train. So devoted, 
indeed, is he in the fulfilment of his task, 
that in his nervous scramble to get into 
the carriage after his taskmistress he 
misses the step, and not only rasps his 
own unlucky shin in a way that sets him 
spinning round and round upon the plat- 
form on one leg, with the other clasped in 
both hands—for which Miss Lydyer would 
no doubt have forgiven him readily enough 
—but brings the whole weight of his 
burden down upon the back of that young 
lady herself, precipitating her into the 
arms of a crusty old gentleman, who, in a 
general way, seems to keep up a sotto 
voce grumble at everything, and whose 
temper is as little improved by the catas- 
trophe as her own. Between the two 
the shy youth, who even yet can hardly 
keep his hands from his suffering shin, 
has a pleasant time of it; rendered still 
pleasanter, after a time, by the discovery 





that the little black despatch-bag, which 
is the only one of his own possessions he 
has succeeded in remembering to carry off, 
is not his bag after all, but that of some 
other John Jones, or Jeremiah Jenkins, 
or Jamsetjee Jetseejee, whose ill-starred 
initials are identical with his own. 

It is not altogether a pleasant night that 
we spend in that red-plush-lined car- 
riage, with the particularly springy seats, 
that send us all dancing up and down 
like so many puppets hung upon strings. 
It is a hot close night, and what little wind 
there may be is travelling in the same 
direction with ourselves, and just suffices 
to carry with us the dust, and the smoke, 
and the thick clouds of coal-dust which, 
as the old gentleman in the corner gush- 
ingly informs us, comes from a certain 
diabolical composition—the old gentleman 
used a stronger epithet—called “ briquet,” 
which it appears the French burn upon 
their lines instead of coal, and half of 
which, according to our old gentleman, 
invariably escapes up the funnel of the 
engine and into the eyes of those who are 
unwise enough—the old gentleman used a 
stronger phrase—to sit with their faces to 
the engine. Then, as our compartments 
had been reserved for us, and of course, 
closely calculated on that system to 
which French officials so religiously adhere 
in making up their trains, there was, of 
course, nothing like a spare seat on which 
to put your feet up fora change. Dick 
and I, indeed, got on pretty well, not 
thinking unnecessarily about an occasional 
kick on either side; and Nelly and her 
aunt managed somehow, though, every now 
and then, the latter would wake up with 
a complaint as to the enormous amount of 
room her slim vis-d-vis’s very well-shaped 
little boots required. But the poor young 
man on his first journey could not so much 
as stop to rub his wounded shin but what 
the irascible old gentleman would demand 
savagely: ‘““Why the deuce”—the iras- 
cible old gentleman, as a rule, used a 
stronger adjuration—“ he couldn’t keep 
still for just one moment?” While as for 
poor young Miss Lydyer, her opposite 
neighbour was a severe-visaged middle- 
aged person, about a year or two younger 
than herself, who disapproved entirely of 
her and her doings—especially, as it 
seemed, of the way in which, somehow, if 
ever she did fall asleep, her head always 
would slip down upon the bashful young 
man’s shoulder—and who, I verily believe, 
stayed awake the whole night for the 
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express purpose of arousing her with a 
severe kick every time that highly im- 
proper accident occurred. 

What a pleasure it is, that “ Cinq 
minutes a-r-r-6-6-66!” at Troyes, which 
gives us our first chance to stand and 
unfold ourselves, and get the fidgets out 
of our ill-used limbs! And what fun we 
have afterwards over that “ portion’’ of a 
fowl, with the roll, and the little pinch of 
salt, and the half-bottle of wine, that Dick 
has rushed off to procure for poor Mrs. 
Crumplehorne, who confesses frankly, like 
the good-natured old soul she is, that she 
is not used to going without her dinner, 
my dears, and doesn’t find it agree with 
her. It has not occurred to Jack to bring 
any knife or fork, and for a time we are in 
difficulties. Then Nelly Rivers produces 
from her bag a tiny little mother-of-pearl- 
handled penknife, and, wrapping a piece 
of paper round the drumstick, to serve as 
a handle, we dig out droll little wedge- 
shaped morsels, and administer them one 
by one, as to a starving person who must 
be fed only with extreme caution. 

But this homeopathic treatment only 
aggravates the complaint. 

““My dears!” says the old lady pre- 
sently, “if this goes on much longer, I 
shall become dangerous. If you could only 
all look out of the window together—I 
think—upon my word, I really think—I 
could—almost——”’ 

Whereupon Dick seizes upon a news- 
paper and opens it to its widest extent, 
and, signing to me to take hold of the 
opposite quarter, we hold it up before us 
as steadily as our laughter will allow. 
What goes on behind it 1 cannot, of course, 
undertake to say. But when, at length, 
we let it drop, there is a look of placid 
contentment in Mrs. Crumplehorne’s face ; 
and the bones which, neatly wrapped up 
in paper, she hands solemnly to Dick, for 
ejection through the window, do not feel 
as though there were much left upon 
them. 

Still there is the difficulty of the wine. 
We proffer the newspaper again, but not 
even behind a screen can Mrs. Crumple- 
horne bring herself to drink wine out of a 
bottle. So at Chaumont, Dick occupies 
his “ cing minutes d’arrét” in borrowing a 
tumbler. As he goes, a sudden longing 
comes over me, and on the impulse of the 
moment I cry after him to bring me a 
bottle of lemonade. Was poor Miss 
Prymmer right when she used to impress 
on us, in our youthful days, the insatiable 








Nemesis that was sure to attend on any 
action committed on that fatal impulse of 
the moment. She is right now at all 
events. Dick does not hearme. But some 
one else does, and two minutes later: 

“’Ere you are, miss,” says a dreadfal 
little voice at my elbow, as that irrepres- 
sible Checksuit holds up a large tumbler 
of a sweet, flat, sticky beverage, which ‘ust 
serves to make me a little thirstier than 
before, and for which—horror of horrors ! 
—the little monster absolutely refuses, 
when I have drunk it, to let me pay! I 
am so taken aback by the notion of being 
“treated ” by astrange “ young man” that 
for the moment I can only gasp at him, and 
before I have fairly recovered my powers 
of speech, the bell has sounded, and the 
guard is upon us with his authoritative 
“en voiture!” and Dick comes rushing 
back with a handful of change he has had 
no time to count, and Checksnit is gone. 
It is not till we get to Verval that Dick 
has the chance of hunting him up, and 
refunding the half-franc which Checksuit, 
who is much disgusted at our ’aughtiness, 
professes his intention of chucking out of 
window, until he thinks better of the threat, 
and pockets the affront instead. 

Day is beginning to break now, and the 
country, which, so far as we have been able 
to see it by starlight, has hitherto been 
singularly flat and uninteresting, begins 
to swell out into picturesque hills, and by 
the time we reach Belfort—renowned as 
being, I believe, the only French fortress 
which during the late war held out to the 
last against the invading Germans—even 
my weary coal-laden eyes are compelled 
to acknowledge its beauty. We get a 
glimpse, too, of the great fortress as it 
towers above us on the top of its lofty 
hill, and do not wonder that it should have 
offered a stout resistance. It would bea 
formidable climb up that tall steep rock, 
even if there were no guns, or rifles, or 
deadly mitrailleuses ranged in the frown- 
ing batteries that crown the crest, to 
throw a slight difficulty in the way. If 
all the other French fortresses had but been 
equally fortunate, or equally well-placed, 
we should not have had to turn ont, as we 
now have, at half-past four in the morning, 
to submit to another custom-house search- 
ing ; this time at the hands of stern mono- 
syllabic Prussian officials, evidently imbued 
with the innate conviction that every male 
person not in uniform must needs be a 
criminal of the deepest dye, whose audacity 
in venturing to set foot upon the sacred 
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soil of Fatherland deserves at least the 
pillory and the stocks. Our trespass in the 
present instance is but a brief one. But 
our presumption is none the less severely 
visited, and when at last we are sternly 
ordered back to our carriage without actual 
punishment, I at least feel that I can now 
realise the sensation of the “ prisoner at 
the bar,” who after long consultation has 
been finally acquitted, with a never-to-be- 
forgotten caution not to do it again. 

And so the train clanks and clatters 
into the grand Bile terminus—I wonder, 
by-the-way, why it is that foreign turn- 
tables always seem so much noisier than 
English—and we are in Switzerland at 
last. We have not come at any very high 
rate of speed, having taken just ten hours 
and thirty-eight minutes over our five 
hundred and twenty-five kilométres—or a 
little over thirty miles an hour. But we 
have kept our time within something less 
than three minutes, and by a quarter to 
seven our whole flock is gathered upon 
the broad platform, eagerly demanding of 
cur shepherd what is the next thing to be 
done. And I am bound to confess that 
the next thing seems to be rather an odd 
thing. Our stopping-point for the day is 
Lucerne, and there is a train for that place 
at seven o’clock, which would bring us in 
at ten; in time for a comfortable wash 
and change of garments before what would, 
after all, not be such a very late breakfast. 
True, we are quite ready for a cup of 
coffee now. But seventeen minutes is 
surely time enough for a cup of coffee. 
Why, therefore, we should be doomed to 
kick our weary heels about Bile for four 
hours and a half, merely that we may then 
proceed by a train which takes a quarter 
of an hour longer upon its journey than 
the other, is a point not by any means so 
clear to us as it doubtless is to Messrs. 
Gawk and Son. Perhaps we are a little 
peevish after our long hot night’s journey 
—packed, eight of us, like sardines in a 
box, in a small stuffy carriage. Certainly 
we are beginning to feel ill-used, and 
almost rebellious, when suddenly : 

“Baa!” 

I turn sharply round, and behold at 
my elbow—dropped apparently from the 
clouds, but really, as we presently discover, 
newly alighted from the omnibus of the 
Trois Rois—no less a personage than Mr. 
Horace Neville. Whilst we were ploughing 
breakfastless across the Channel, and pat- 
tering about Dieppe, waiting for the train, 
and lumbering leisurely through the Norman 





pasture-lands towards Paris, that easy- 
going young diplomatist had been nego- 
tiating a month’s leave of absence on 
“urgent private affairs,” and making his 
own preparations for following in our 
track. That night, when Dick and I were 
prowling along the boulevards, he had 
been tearing along by the night mail, vid 
Calais, had just caught the morning express 
from Paris, and reaching Bale at a quarter 
to ten last evening, had had a comfortable 
night in bed, and now stood before us, 
neat, trimly-dressed, fresh as a bride- 
groom, and making me feel, oh so dusty, 
and grimy, and touzled, and altogether 
disreputable, that if my eyes had not been 
too much choked up with coal-dust I could 
have cried for very spite. I declare, for 
the moment I almost hated him. He pre- 
tended afterwards to have been quite 
frightened at the reception he met with. 
But he didn’t seem very seriously alarmed ; 
and all he said was: 

“Bath!” 

And then in another quarter of an hour I 
was in a droll little dark cell, with a 
wonderful little pewter sarcophagus, so 
wide at the top and so narrow at the 
bottom that it hardly seemed possible to 
get in without turning it over, but full of 
steaming water, into which I must fain 
have tumbled, if the penalty of so doing 
had been the upsetting, not of a mere 
pewter sarcophagus, but of the entire 
order of things. 

And past the old stone end-wall of my 
cell the great Rhine swept with a steady, 
subdued roar; and through the tiny 
window, high up under the roof and 
covered in thick with foliage, a single ray 
of sunlight trickled in, and danced and 
shimmered as the morning breeze rustled 
among the close-packed boughs ; and—and, 
in point of fact, I mnst have been fast 
asleep, when suddenly I was aroused by 
the cheery voice of Master Dick shouting 
vigorously, from a neighbouring cell, for 
“une autre assjette!” By the time the 
bath miidchen, who seems philosophically 
versed both in the ordinary wants of the 
travelling Englishman and in his eccentric 
style of designating them, has brought to 
Dick’s door the required ‘“ hand-track,” 
all the rest of our little party is astir, and 
in half an hour I am ready to meet Mr. 
Neville on equal terms. 

Oh, how different the landscape looks, as, 
after a hearty breakfast, and an hour orso 
of lounging, on a shady bench close by the 
side of the rushing roaring river, we make 
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our way back to the station, and take our 
places once more with the remainder of the 
flock in the quaint Swiss railway car- 
riages. I wonder what the original de- 
signer of these curious specimens of 
misplaced luxury intended should be done 
with the queer little tables that fill up 
half the carriage, and render the never- 
too-easy problem of what to do with one’s 
lower limbs on a railway journey alto- 
gether beyond hope of solution. They 
can’t be meant for eating or drinking pur- 
poses, for there are no means of obtaining 
eatables or drinkables, except at the buffets, 
which are plentifully supplied with tables 
and chairs of their own, and where, as a 
rule, the train stops quite long enough for 
the most deliberate diner to avail himself 
to the utmost of their not too profuse 
accommodation. Do Swiss gentlemen, I 
wonder, travel about with backgammon 
boards or sets of chessmen, or is one sup- 
posed to get out one’s book or one’s paint- 
box, and improve the shining hours by 
writing shaky rhapsodies, or drawing 
quavery caricatures of the mountains, and 
lakes, and rushing brooks, and leaping 
v‘erfalls, and picturesque cbilets, and 
quuint toy-looking villages, by which we 
pass ? 

We have almost time to do so, for the 
tolerably leisurely train by which we 
travelled down from Paris is an absolute 
“Wild Irishman” when compared with 
that in which we find ourselves now. Our 
shepherd, who always takes what Dick 
calls a “chirpy view” of the situation, 
opines that we are averaging about twenty 
miles an hour. Checksuit, who, despite 
the little rebuff of last night, has somehow 
managed to find his way into our carriage, 
promptly offers to bet him a new ’at that 
we are not doing fifteen, and on Mr. 
Dorling declining the offer on the plea of 
not being a betting man, it is taken up 
by Manchester, who forthwith pulls out 
Messrs. Gawk’s Railway Guide to make 
the necessary calculation. But here a 
difficulty arises. The distance from Bile 
to Lucerne differs as usual from that from 
Lucerne to Bale, and in this instance to 
the extent of no less than nine-and-thirty 
miles. It is not until both sides have 


fairly lost their temper over the question 
which estimate shall be taken, that the 
decision is referred to Mr. Neville’s official 
Indicateur, which makes the distance a 
little less than either, and the average 
speed at which we are travelling at a very 
little over seventeen miles ! 








And after all, who would care to travel 
faster through such acountry as this? Mr. 
Neville has been through it all before, 
of course, and explains to us that we 
have not yet got into anything like the 
real Alpine scenery, nor indeed will be in 
it till we arrive at Lucerne. But it is 
quite good enough for mere untraveiled 
cockneys like ourselves, aud by-and-by, 
from merely taking a languidly amused 
interest in my appreciation of it, Mr. 
Neville himself seems gradually to awaken 
to the idea that even moderately pictu- 
resque scenery may after all be worth 
looking at twice, and devotes himself with 
real zest to looking out for good points of 
view, and happy vistas of woody glen and 
rocky mountain-side, and passing glimpses 
of torrent or waterfall, and vivid effects of 
colour or shadow—now high above us, 
where the light mist-wreaths float lazily 
about the mountain-top, now deep, deep 
down below, as the train winds along the 
dizzy track, notched in the very face of a 
precipice, or springs from side to side of 
some dark mountain-gorge on high-piled 
arches, that seem as if they must surely be 
shaken down under its rush, or dashes 
screaming into a narrow tunnel, to emerge 
presently clear on the other side of a 
mountain into an altogether fresh picture, 
without a trace of any of all the wide 
range of rock, or wood, or stream, that 
spread around us not five minutes ago. 

Odd things, too, he shows us as well as 
picturesque. Whoever dreamed before of 
a railway-tunnel with great folding-doors, 
that close it in like a huge barn? yet here 
is one, straight as a ruler from end to end 
for two long miles, which not only rejoices 
in these at one end, but has a huge curtain 
that draws across it at the other. It is to 
keep out the draught, as our shepherd 
informs us, which otherwise, when the 
wind is at all strong, blows so fiercely 
through the long straight tunnel, that the 
men at work within could not keep their 
lanterns alight. Then we come to a 
curious church with a tall narrow tower, 
not square, but shaped exactly like a car- 
penter’s pencil, with a roof like its point, 
and with a most unchurchlike clock, the 
three faces of which, as we pass them suc- 
cessively, give three different times, and 
all of them wrong. There is a huge date 
upon the roof, “1862, N. P.,” which 
affords an opportunity for many sparkling 
witticisms on the part of Checksuit, who 
has, I fancy, by this time made up his 
mind that that “’at” need not be paid, 
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and who has recovered his spirits accord- 
ingly. What N. P. in such a connection 
may really mean, none of us, not even 
Mr. Neville, can conjecture, any more than 
we can make out the meaning of the 
“R. A.” which, in huge shining yellow 
tiles, stamps itself with the figures “1817” 
upon the green roof of the neat little 
church that glides by us. The dates, we 
conclude, are clearly those of the building, 
and it is curious how very modern they 
allare. As for the houses, so far as we 
can see in this passing glimpse, they might 
be anyage. But they all look comfortable 
and prosperous, and, if old, thoroughly 
“well preserved.” I can’t make out for 
some time why it is that, however pic- 
turesquely placed and grouped together, 
they have all, as compared with our own 
country cottages, such a hard look, till Mr. 
Neville points out the total absence of 
creepers. Is there anything in the climate, 
I wonder, that forbids their growth, or are 
the good people surfeited with natural 
beauties and careless of adding to them? 
The chief direction in which any un- 
conscious esthetic yearnings seem to break 
forth is the construction of their roofs. 
Even here, however, I fancy the practical 
element has predominated, and the steep 
pitch and deep projecting eaves have more 
to do with the winter’s snow than the 
summer’s picturesqueness. It is not likely, 
when you come to think of it, that people 
to whom a leaping, flashing, foaming 
mountain torrent means habitually some- 
thing that will turn a mill, and to whom 
the great blue solemn mountains themselves 
are only so many too familiar inpediments 
to agriculture and locomotion, should waste 
their hard-earned pelf on artificial beauties. 
“Sleepy?” enquires Mr. Neville, as, 
after much profound thought, I arrive at 
length at this satisfactory conclusion. I 
repudiate the imputation indignantly, and 
look around for a certain mountain-peak 
upon whose peculiar formation we had been 
remarking just before I just before 
I entered upon that train of profound 
thought say half a minuteago. Somehow 
the mountain-top has vanished, and before 
I can quite account for its disappearance 
I have fallen into another vein of curious 
speculation. How is it that, while we 
have been going down, down, down, for 
such a time—and there is no need to put 
those little finger-posts with one in one 
thousand, and so forth, to mark the 
gradient of a Swiss railway—the bawling 
stream beside us will still persist in 








Do streams 


running the other way ? 
And 


in Switzerland really run uphill? 
do—— 

Somehow the stream has become a lake. 
Oh such a lovely little lake, with its still 
green water shining in the noonday sun, 
and the quiet—no, not exactly quiet, for 
there is the old familiar bang, bang, bang! 
clash, clash, clash! and somehow the lake 
too has vanished. 

“Hollo! Wake up there!” cries Dick, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘“ Here weare.” And 
before I have time to protest again, here 
we are indeed—at Lucerne. 





THE OLD FRENCH STAGE, 
MADEMOISELLE DANGEVILLE. 


A curious and noteworthy feature in 
the annals of the Comédie Frangaise is 
the constant recurrence of the same family 
patronymic; we find, for instance, among 
its members six bearing the name of 
Baron, seven that of Poisson, and again 
seven—including Quinault Dufresne and 
his wife—that of Quinault. The Dangevilles 
were five in number; the first in chrono- 
logical order being Claude Charles Botot, 
son of an attorney, employed at the Paris 
Chatelet, and brother of Antoine Francois 
Botot, dancer at the opera from 170i to 
1748. On adopting the stage as a profes- 
sion, both brothers assumed the name of 
Dangeville; Claude Charles commencing 
his career in 1697, and retiring in 1740, 
three years previous to his death; he is 
reported to have been an excellent comedian, 
especially in such characters as Thomas 
Diafoirus in the Malade Imaginaire, and 
Chicanneau in Racine’s Plaideurs. His 
wife, Marie Hortense Racot de Grandval, 
known under the flattering designation of 
the “ beautiful Hortense,” was a member 
of the company from 1701 to 1739, and was 
more remarkable for her personal charms 
than her dramatic ability. In 1726 she 
played Venus in the prologue to the 
Pastor Fido, and little more is recorded of 
her except that she survived her retire- 
ment thirty years, and died in 1769. The 
second Madame Dangeville, younger sister 
of the celebrated Mdlle. Desmares, and 
wife of the dancer already mentioned, was 
even less artistically gifted than her sister- 
in-law; coldly received in 1707, as Pauline 
in Polyeucte, she retired in 1712 witha 
pension of a thousand livres, which she 
enjoyed until her death in 1773. She 
had two children: Charles Etienne, who 
succeeded his uncle in comic parts; and 
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Marie Anne, according to the unanimous 
testimony of her contemporaries, incom- 
parably the best soubrette that had hitherto 
appeared on the Parisian boards. 

She was born in Paris, December 26, 
1714,* and at the age of eight years made 
her first essay at the Comédie Frangaise in 
1722 as La Jeunesse in L’Inconnu; the part 
entrusted to her consisted of more than 
fifty lines, which she spoke with such 
infantine grace and appropriate expression, 
as to render her episodical personage the 
feature of the performance. Enchanted 
with the intelligent precocity of the young 
recruit, the public at once adopted her 
as an established favourite, and as long as 
her youth limited her to children’s parts, 
“la petite Dangeville” was the object of 
universal admiration. As she grew older, 
she profited assiduously by the example 
and instruction of her aunt, Mdlle. Des- 
mares; and on attaining her sixteenth 
year more than justified the general ex- 
pectation by the brilliant success of her 
début, which took place January 28, 1730, 
as the soubrette in Destouches’ Médisant. 
She subsequently played, among other 
characters, Lisettein Les Folies Amoureuses, 


on March 6th, was engaged to “ double” 
Mdlle. Quinault in the soubrettes, as well 
as for the usual routine of juvenile tragedy. 

In order to form an idea of the enthu- 
siasm excited by Mdlle. Dangeville at this 
early period of her career, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the opinion attributed to 
one of the most enlightened dramatic 
jadges of the time: ‘ She begins,” he said, 
“as the majority of great comedians 
finish—by perfection.” His verdict was 
not only endorsed by contemporary critics, 
but by the élite of Parisian society; the 
new actress speedily became the fashion, 
partly owing to her rare personal attrac- 
tions, and partly to the sprightliness of 
her manner, and the fascinating piquancy 
of her delivery. The versatility of her 
talent enabled her not merely to embody 
with life-like truth such widely different 
types as the Nicole of Moliére and the 
Lisette of Marivaux, but even to represent 
with equal finish of detail the languishing 
coquette, and the patched and powdered 
marquise. In addition to the standard 
repertory of the theatre, which, it may 
be parenthetically observed, had never 
before been favoured with so excellent an 





* She descended on her mother’s side from Mont- 
fleury, and was a distant cousin of La Champmeslé. 








and Toinette in Le Malade Imaginaire ; and: 





interpreter, the parts originally created by 
her in the productions of the authors of 
her day, included almost every successful 
comedy performed during a period ex- 
ceeding thirty years; and among her 
most brilliant triumphs may be cited 
Lisette in Les Dehors Trompeurs, L’Amour 
in Deucalion et Pyrrha, Finette in Le 
Dissipateur, Marton in Heureusement, and 
La Marquise de Floricourt in Favart’s 
Anglais 4 Bordeaux, given at the com- 
mencement of 1763, the year of her retire- 
ment from the stage. 

No one appreciated her talent more 
cordially than Dorat, and by none of her 
literary admirers—and they were legion— 
has she been more graphically described 
than in the following lines of La Décla- 
mation : 

Il me semble la voir, ]’cil brillant de gaité, 
Parler, agir, marcher avec légéreté ; 
Piquante sans apprét, et vive sans grimace, 
A chaque mouvement découvrir une grace, 
Sourire, s’exprimer, se taire avec esprit, 
Joindre le jeu muet a l’éclair du débit, 


Nuancer tous les tons, varier sa figure, 
Rendre l’art naturel, et parer la nature. 


Shortly after her reception, in accordance 
with the regulations in force at the 
Comédie Frangaise and the terms of her 
engagement, she appeared as Hermione in 
Andromaque, and charmed the spectators 
by an unexpected display of pathos and 
sensibility; the part of Tullie in Brutus, 
was subsequently written for her by 
Voltaire, but, unwilling to risk her repu- 
tation by any further essays in a line of 
characters to which she felt herself 
naturally unsuited, she refused it, and it 
was played by Madame Dufresne. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the contrary affirmation 
of partial judges, and, among others, of the 
author of the subjoined couplet : 

Peut-on vous voir sans vous aimer, 
Brillante Dangeville ? 

Tour-i-tour vous savez charmer, 
Et la cour et la ville. 

Avec éclat vous remplissez 
Et l'une et l’autre scéne ; 


Dans vos yeux vous réunissez, 
Thalie et Melpoméne— 


she probably acted wisely in abandoning 
tragedy to those better qualified for it, 
and in contenting herself with a far more 
congenial speciality in which she was 
acknowledged to be without a rival. 

She possessed in an eminent degree the 
faculty of estimating, previous to the 
production of a piece, the chances of its 
success or failure; and by her intuitive 
knowledge of stage effect suggested many 
useful hints to more than one leading 
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dramatist of her day. On one occasion 
Destouches, while conversing with her on 
the subject of a new comedy, consulted 
her as to the propriety of suppressing a 
particular monologue, which he feared 
might not be to the taste of the audience. 
“Do nothing of the kind,” she replied; 
“leave it exactly as it is, word for word, 
and I guarantee that you will not repent 
it.” The event proved that she was right ; 
the monologue in question, spoken by 
herself, being applauded to the echo, and 
ensuring the complete triumph both of 
actress and author. 

An extract from a curious letter, ad- 
dressed by the well known miscellaneous 
writer, Saint-Foix, to a celebrated con- 
temperary painter, some years after the 
retirement of Mdlle. Dangeville, may not 
be out of place here; containing, as it 
does, a faithful record of the impression 
produced on him by a long acquaintance 
with the captivating soubrette. “You 
ask my opinion, monsieur, respecting a 
picture, the subject of which is intended 
to represent Thalia weeping, and en- 
deavouring to retain an actress who 
persists in abandoning her. Your talent 
will undoubtedly do full justice to the comic 
muse, but as regards Mdlle. Dangeville— 
she being the model selected by you—how 
is it possible adequately to render her 
delicately-shaped features, her eyes, her 
mouth, her sylph-like figure, her ever- 
charming and ever-varying expression ! 

. With the aid of intelligence, study, 

and reflection, the taste may be formed, 
and the germ of talent ripened as far as 
their natural qualities will allow; but 
between mere talent and that rarest of all 
gifts, genius, there is as wide a difference 
as between an ordinary clever author and 
Moliére. We have seen Mdlle. Dangeville 
in characters essentially opposed to each 
other, and cannot even now decide in 
which she pleased us best. Those who 
come after us will scarcely believe that 
the same person could have played, and 
with indescribable perfection, Martine in 
Les Femmes Savantes, La Fausse Agnés, 
La Comtesse de Pimbéche in Les Plaideurs, 
and Julie in La Femme Juge et Partie! . 
In Mdlle. Dangeville you would have 
found neither pride nor affect.tion of 
superiority ; she was, and is, simple, 
modest, and unconscious of her own value, 
and though exposed to a perpetual contact 
with cabal and intrigue, has invariably 
remained a stranger to both.” 

During the entire course of her pro- 





fessional career, the popularity of this 
eminent actress may be truly said to have 
never experienced the slightest fluctuation; 
there was but one opinion as to her merit, 
and the idea of comparing her to any 
rival in her peculiar line would have been 
scouted as an absurdity. Asa model of 
grace and piquancy she reigned supreme; 
Préville and Molé—no mean judges—were 
among her most fervent admirers, the 
latter affirming that to look at her or hear 
her speak afforded him equal pleasure. 
More than once, by a happy inspiration, 
she succeeded in reversing an unfavourable 
verdict; on the first performance of Les 
Mécontents, for instance, the audience, 
who had listened with evident impatience 
to the three acts of this very indiffereut 
comedy, were so enraptured by the arch 
vivacity with which she sang the final 
couplet as loudly to demand its repetition. 
She complied with the request, and at the 
close was called upon to sing it a third 
time; upon which she came to the front 
of the stage, and, instead of recommencing 
the couplet, merely repeated the con- 
cluding lines, which ran as follow: 
Et voilé comme 
L’homme 
N’est jamais content ! 

This significant hint, accompanied by an 
expressive smile and a low curtsey, acted 
like magic on the spectators, who ap- 
plauded her till the house rang; and, as 
the fair siren afterwards remarked, though 
Les Mécontents, thanks to this little 
episode, remained in the bills, there was 
not one left dans la salle. 

Apart from her occupation at the 
theatre, the life of Mdlle. Dangeville was 
singularly uneventful; she inhabited a 
pretty house at Vaugirard—then a suburb 
of Paris—and seldom participated in the 
gaieties of the city. She was extremely 
domestic in her habits, and beyond the 
daily visits of the Duc de Praslin, to 
whom she was sincerely attached, and 
those of a chosen circle of literary friends, 
she saw little or no company. Charitable 
to excess, she delighted in relieving the 
wants of her poorer neighbours, and, like 
Mdlle. Guimard, regularly supplied them 
with food and fuel during the winter 
months; it is also recorded of her that, 
hearing by chance of the misery to which a 
grand-daughter of Baron was reduced, she 
immediately took charge of her: “Notonly,” 
said she, “as a pleasure, but as a duty.” 


The announcement in 1763 of her re- 
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tirement from the stage—conjointly with 
that of her brother and Mdlle. Gaussin— 
was a severe blow to the prosperity of 
the Comédie Frangaise, and many years 
elapsed before the void occasioned by her 
departure was even partially filled up; on 
the evening preceding the annual closing 
of the theatre, her comrade, Dauberval, in 
the then customary address to the public, 
after expressing in touching terms the 
general regret felt by all interested in the 
welfare of dramatic art, concluded his 
discourse as follows: ‘‘ You, messieurs, 
have lost an actress who has long delighted 
and charmed you, and we a companion as 
dear to us as she was precious. Far from 
displaying, as is too frequently the case, 
any consciousness of superiority, she was 
modesty itself, and disclaimed all pre- 
tension of serving as a model for others. 
By the gentleness and amiability of her 
disposition she gained universal esteem 
and sympathy, and those who knew her 
best had the most reason to admire and to 
love her!” 

On quitting the scene of her triumphs, 
after a glorious career of thirty-three 
years, Mdlle. Dangeville continued to 
reside at Vaugirard. Since 1748, she had 
been in the receipt of a pension of one 
thousand five hundred livres granted her 
by the king, and she was now entitled to 
another of a similar amount from the 
Théatre Francais. This amply sufficed 
for her simple wants, and in the society 
of a few intimates she passed the remainder 
of her life happily and contentedly, re- 
spected and unmolested even during the 
most disastrous period of the Revolution. 
In 1773, ten years after her retirement, 
her old comrades, anxious to prove that 
she was still affectionately remembered by 
them, agreed to celebrate the anniversary 
of her patron saint by a performance in 
her own garden of Collé’s Partie de Chasse 
de Henri Quatre. This comedy, adapted 
from our Miller of Mansfield, the public 
representation of which had hitherto been 
strictly forbidden by Louis the Fifteenth, 
and had therefore all the charm of novelty, 
included in the cast the leading actors of 
the theatre, namely Brizard, Desessarts, 
Molé, Mdlle. Fanier, and Madame Dronin; 
all of whom exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and presented an ensemble in 
every respect worthy of the occasion. 

Fleury, in his memoirs, gives a detailed 
account of this unique spectacle—which 
was rendered still more interesting by the 
presence of Dorat, Saint Foix, Rochon de 





Chabannes and the painter Saint Aubin—- 
and terminates his reminiscence by relating 
the following characteristic anecdote. In 
the course of the repast which had been 
prepared by the hostess for her guests, 
complimentary allusions to the object of 
their homage were not spared by the latter, 
and Rochon de Chabannes—the witty 
diplomatist and dramatist—having in her 
opinion overstepped the bounds of flattery, 
she laughingly remarked that in virtue of 
her sovereignty as queen of the day, she 
condemned him to banishment at Dresden. 
“Yes,” she continued, “I am _ perfectly 
serious; I have still some influence at 
court, and knowing how desirous my old 
friend was of obtaining the post, I have 
procured hisnominationas chargé d’affaires 
in the capital of Saxony. I have heard 
that in olden times the Greeks sent an 
actor to represent them as their ambas- 
sador; so it is but fair that a French 
actress, if she cannot undertake the office 
herself, should at least have the privilege 
of appointing somebody who can.” 

Nor was this the only tribute of respect 
paid to the justly named inimitable artist. 
In 1794, at the public sitting of the Lycée 
des Arts, Molé, a member of that body, 
pronounced a discourse in her honour, 
which was received with unanimous ap- 
plause; her bust was displayed on the 
occasion, and crowned by her most accom- 
plished successor at the Théatre Francais, 
Madlle. Joly. Two years later, this illus- 
trious representative of one of the brightest 
eras of French comedy, to whom hercomrade 
Armand had applied, by way of appropriate 
designation, the title of Destouche’s piece, 
La Force du Naturel, expired without 
suffering, at the good old age of eighty- 
two. 

We have never seen an autograph of 
Mdlle. Dangeville, nor are engraved por- 
traits of her easily to be found; she was 
painted by Largilliére and La Tour, and 
one of these works, together with her 
bust in marble, occupy distinguished 
places in the gallery of dramatic celebrities 
belonging to the Comédie Francaise. 





AN ISLAND PRINCESS. 
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A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 

JEAN’s bright eyes saw Keith even in 
the distance, and, rather to his surprise, 
she called to him without the smallest 
appearance of embarrassment or hesi- 
tation. 
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“Ts that you, Mr. Fenwick? So you 
have come out also. Isn’t it much nicer 
here than under the awning ? ” 

Keith lifted his eyebrows. 

“That depends on your appreciation of 
the entertainment offsred you under the 
awning, Miss Coniston. I am afraid, 
though, that our lads yonder wouldn’t be 
flattered at your preferring solitude to the 
infliction of their singing.” 

“Infliction! It wasn’s an infliction. 
I like the singing,” cried Jean. ‘“ But we 
can hear it quite as well here, can’t we, 
Mr. Swanage? better, indeed, for the 
voices sound softer through the tarpaulin. 
Mr. Swanage said they would; and it is 
cooler here too, so that one can listen more 
comfortably. Hush! sit down there by 
him and try.” 

But Keith did not sit down by Mr. 
Swanage, and the glance which he cast on 
that gentleman, who had risen, and was 
looking somewhat sheepish and uncom- 
fortable, was neither friendly nor admir- 
ing. He turned pointedly to Jean, 
addressing her as though no one else were 
present : 

“If Mr. Swanage persuaded you to 
come ont here, I hardly think it was 
unselfish or judicious, as you run the risk 
of catching a bad coid by leaving that 
warm tent for the sharp night air. 
Besides, your friends may miss you, and 
be alarmed. I noticed your absence at 
once, and fancied, of course, that you had 
been taken itl or faint.” 

Jean barst out laughing, so hearty a 
laugh, that even the marine on guard 
turned his head for a moment in her 
direction, and then repented him and 
turned it back. 

“Faint! Why, Mr. Fenwick, I never 
fainted in my life; and I am never ill 
either. Fancy a summer night making 
anybody so! You shouldn’t have come 
out into it if you are afraid of such a 
possibility.” 

“T am rot afraid for myself,” said 
Keith, with some irritation, “ but for you. 
You forget,” with a cold smile, “that you 
are our guest to-night, and that we, as 
your hosts, are bound to take even more 
care and precautions for you than you 
might for yourself. Pray let me exercise 
the duty by taking you back to the rest 
of your friends, unless, indeed ”’—with a 
haughty and apparently sudden remem- 
brance of the other officer’s existence— 
“Mr. Swanage will do it for me.” 

“But Mr. Swanage prefers staying out 








here, and so do I,” said Jean, cheerfuily. 
“T think the air just delicious; and look 
at the lamps and the bright-coloured 
reflections of the flags in the water. 
Doesn’t it all look like a fairy picture 
shut in by these old hills? Hark! they 
are singing a real fairy song too. 
‘Where the bee sucks,’ isn’t it? Mr. Fen- 
wick, the voices do sound a great deal 
sweeter here than under the canvas. You 
had much better stay with us and be 
comfortable.” 

Bat this suggestion did not accord with 
Mr. Swanage’s idea of comfort, and he 
therefore spoke to the effect that as 
“Where the bee sucks ”’ was the last song 
but one in the programme, he thought 
they had better do as Mr. Fenwick pro- 
posed, and rejoin the audience. 

“There will be an outcry for you the 
moment the dancing begins, you know, 
Miss Coniston,” he said, *‘ only please ”— 
and he came a little nearer to her, almost 
whispering, to Keith’s great disgust— 
“don’t be cruel enough to forget my 
waltzes.” 

‘‘ Your waltzes?” said Jean, out loud; 
“but I only promised you one, and I’m 
afraid it won’t come for a long while, for 
my card is nearly full already. Mr. 
fenwick, what are you looking so grave 
for? Did you think that I meant that I 
had not one left for you? But I daresay 
I could find you one after Mr. Swanage; 
and you haven’t asked me yet, you 
know.” 

“ You are too kind,” said Keith, flushing 
with mortification, “and I hope you will 
not be offended if I own that no such idea 
was troubling me. As to our little dance, 
as I understood that it was intended for a 
surprise, I should not have dreamt of 
asking you to accept me for a partner 
before it commenced ; though, of course, 
I should feel only too much honoured if 
your inclination should lead you to do 
so.” 

Jean opened her great brown eyes at 
him like a wondering child. ‘ What long 
words you use, Mr. Fenwick!” she said, 
the dimples in her cheeks mirthfully 
apparent. “Do you know what you 
remind me of? Why, the people in old- 
fashioned books—Sir Charles Grandison, 
you know, or Miss Austen’s gentlemen. 
You’re just as like them as you can be, 
only they said ‘Madam,’ and you don’t. 
Of course I am inclined to dance with 
everyone who can dance; and I know you 








can, because I’ve danced with you. You 
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dance rather well; better than Mr. Swan- 
age, for he kicked me once, and I do hate 
people who kick you.” 

“Miss Coniston! I? Oh! pray——” 
began Mr. Swanage, in a tone of lively 
despair, but Jeau would not listen. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that I hate you, for 
of course you could not help it; bat it is 
not pleasant.to be kicked, or to be banged 
against doorways and have your toes 
trodden on. One feels really crippled 
sometimes; and I had a bruise on my 
arm, quite a ‘bad bruise, you could see it 
now if it was light enough ”—holding out 
the injured member, and looking scruti- 
nisingly at a small blue spot on its creamy 
slender roundness—“ after Mrs. Magee’s 
dance on Thursday; but that was George 
Wanklyn, he pinched it.” 

“Pinched you!” repeated Fenwick, in 
a tene of mingled horror and disgust. 
No wonder the girl was so audacious if 
these were the manners of her colonial 
admirers. Jean nodded her little head 
coolly. 

“Yes, he is awfully short-sighted, you 
know, and his sister was sitting beside me ; 
so when she said something to tease him 
he stretched out his hand to pinch her, 
and pinched me instead. I nearly cried, 
it hurt me so, and Mr. Swanage, 
there is the dance music beginning. Let 
us go back at once, or I shall lose the 
first. I wouldn’t miss a dance for any- 
thing.” And before either of the men 
could offer her an arm she had sprung 
down from the gun-carriage and flitted past 
them to the marquee, whence the first notes 
of the Faust Waltzes were beginning to 
sway over the steel-blue waters of the 
harbour. Keith fcllowed more slowly, and 
did not go near her again till pretty late 
in the evening; when, finding himself at 
her side, he asked her, though in no very 
eager tone, for the dance she had promised 
him. Jean looked at her card readily, but 
answered that she had none left, not a 
dance of any sort; adding, with cheerful 
emphasis: “You’re much too late, Mr. 
Fenwick. You see, I forgot all about you, 
and I’m very sorry; but, after all, you 
never asked me properly before.” To 
which Fenwick only answered by a quiet 
bow, and retired. He did not speak to 
her again that evening. 

Later in the night, however, or rather 
early on the following morning—for though 
the sun had not quite risen, the short 
summer night was long over, and the lofty 
summit of Mount William, still whitened 








with las: winter's snows, and the twin 
peak; of Saddleback were gilded with the 
glory of the coming monarch of the day— 
Fenwick caught some words spoken near 
the gangway which made him draw near 
to Jean. It was in the bustle of departure. 
The launch had been already lowered to 
receive one detachment of guests, while 
the remainder, who were to follow in the 
captain’s gig, were grouped about the 
gangway and leaning over the bulwarks, 
exchanging last civilities with their enter- 
tainers, or yawning furtively as they pulled 
closer round them the shawls and hoods, 
which only partly hid their pallid, jaded 
faces. Only Jean, whose physical energies 
seemed impervious to fatigue, looked as 
fresh and rosy as if the night were 
beginning instead of just ended, while 
about the corners of her mouth played a 
smile mischievous enough to suggest some 
fresh pleasure in store. Keith came quite 
close and spoke to her. 

“The gig is just ready, Miss Coniston. 
Will you come to the gangway? I see 
your father is thero already, and I want 
to put you in a comfortable seat.” 

Bat Jean looked up at him, laughing 
and shaking her head. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Fenwick. There 
isn’t room for everybody in the gig; so 
Lucy Chandler and I,” nodding towards 
the eldest of the three small girls afore- 
mentioned, “are going in the dinghy. Mr. 
Swanage says we shall be quite comfort- 
able there, and he will take care of us.” 

“Mr. Swanage is officious,” said Keith, 
his brow darkening; ‘‘and I don’t know 
what he can have been thinking about to 
suggest such a thing to you. There is 
plenty of room in the gig for all the ladies, 
and the dinghy was only got out for a few 
of the younger men. It is not nearly so 
comfortable, and I’m sure your father 
would prefer the ether.” 

“So am I,” said Jean, gaily; “and 
that’s just what I want, for we have got a 
little plan which would be much too enter- 
prising for papa’s dear old lazy legs. We 
are going to land on that point,” indicating 
a low, grassy promontory running out into 
the harbour about two-and-a-half miles 
above the settlement, “and walk home. 
It’s just wicked to think of going to bed 
on such a lovely morning; and a walk will 
do us good. Lucy and I are quite delighted 
at the thought of it; and Mr. Swanage 
got leave on purpose. George Wanklyn 
is going too. He and Lucy are great 
friends.” 
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“ Swanage got leave to walk with you?” 
said Keith, pointedly ignoring the rest of 
the sentence. ‘My dear Miss Coniston, 
I wish you would think better of it. In- 
dependent of any other consideration, you 
will find the walk much more fatiguing 
than you think for; and I am sure if you 
had a mother she would not hear of it. 
Even your father » 

“Oh, but papa isn’t to know,” Jean 
broke in, smiling, “or of course he would 
want me to go to bed, stupidly, like every 
one else; and Lucy and I are not likely 
to be fatigued by a little exercise. Ask 
her mother if she is.” 

“T have no doubt of it, if you tell me 
so,” said Keith, gravely; ‘‘ but little Miss 
Chandler is different from you in some 
respects. In the first place, she is only a 
child as yet; and then her position ”—Mr. 
Chandler was the principal storekeeper 
and shipping agent in the place—‘ is not 
quite the same as yours. I am sure, if you 
think of it, that you will see——” 

“ Well—see what ?” asked Jean, looking 
up at him with such bright cool eyes that 
he was forced to finish more plainly than 
he had intended. 

“That the appearance of two such young 
ladies in evening dress, and with no pro- 
tector besides a couple of young men, 
arriving before sunrise from a walk across 
country, is likely to provoke more com- 
ments than you or your father would care 
for. Yousee,” trying to soften his warning 
with a smile, “you are so young and 
innocent that you cannot easily imagine 
unkindness or impertinence; but more 
worldly-wise people know how easy it is 
to give rise to both, and are careful to 
avoid doing so.” 

“Then I’m very glad I’m not worldly 
wise, for no one has ever been unkind or 
impertinent to me yet,” retorted Jean 
wilfully, “and so I have no need to avoid it. 
It is only you who are ever disagreeable to 
me, and that is why I don’t like you; but 
I suppose you think you have a right to 
be so in your own ship.” 

Keith turned very pale. 

“Excuse me,” he said, haughtily. “I 
have taken a liberty, and I own it, in 
speaking to you as frankly as I would to 
my own sister, if I saw her going to do an 
imprudent action out of sheer innocence or 
thoughtlessness; or from the persuasions 
of a person who shows his unfitness to 
protect her by the fact of his making 
such a proposal at all; but I had no right 
to obtrude my naturally disagreeable——” 








“Come, Miss Jean,” cried Mr. Chandler— 
a bluff, fatherly, white-bearded man— 
coming up at this juncture, with his eldest 
girl on his arm and his other hand held 
out: “the gig’s off, and the dinghy’s all 
ready for us, so make haste. I’m sure 
you ought to be very grateful to me, for 
going off on this tramp with you at my 
time of life. Are you coming with us 
also, Mr. Fenwick ? ” 

Jean’s brown eyes flashed a merrily 
defiant look at the sudden rush of colour 
in Keith’s face. 

“Ohno! Mr. Fenwick thinks morning 
walks very imprudent. By-the-way, you 
never asked if Lucy’s papa was going with 
us, Mr. Fenwick, or I might have told 
you that he was; and as to Mr. Swanage 
protecting me, I don’t see how he could, 
if he were ever so fit; for it is his next 
watch, and he’s only got leave to take the 
dinghy round to Oyster Point for our con- 
venience. We never dreamt of his walk- 
ing with us; though I daresay it would 
have been very pleasant. Don’t you think 
it’s a pity for worldly-wise people to take 
quite so much for granted ? ” 

“T think that I have made a fool of 
myself, and I beg your pardon,” said Keith, 
his pale proud face crimsoned with morti- 
fication. “You have a perfect righi to 
make game of me, and 1 hope you will 
exercise it;” but his voice as he spoke 
was hoarse, and Jean’s tender young 
heart relented on the spot. She put out 
a warm little hand from under the fur- 
cloak which shrouded her, and laid it on 
his arm as he was turning away. 

‘Mr. Fenwick, don’t be cross. I’m 
not going to make game of you, and I 
don’t think you meant to be disagreeable. 
Come with us yourself, if you can get 
leave, and then you can take care of us 
all—do.” 

And, inconsistent as Keith felt it to 
be, he went. Somehow it was impossible 
to resist Jean when her voice had that 
coaxing tone; and besides, it would have 
seemed churlish to meet her sweetness 
with a “no.” 

She was right after all. There is no 
hour in the long summer’s day so perfect 
for a walk as that which sees the sun 
rise on land or sea; not even that when 
the same orb sinks slowly to its rest; and 
there is no hour so seldom enjoyed, or 
with which we are in general so slenderly 
acquainted. 

On this midsummer’s morning in the 
South Atlantic, the air had a pure cool 
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crispness in it, more akin to that of 
autumn in our warmer clime; the sky 
was a pale transparent blue, dappled over 
with a fretwork of tiny clouds, passing 
through every shade of gold and rose and 
opal, into delicate lilac and pale. silvery 
grey. There were none of the brilliant 
tints and fiery splendour of a tropical sun- 
rise. All was pure and pale and tender, 
from the subdued green and grey of the 
landscape to the subdued grey and blue 
of the harbour, just warming into faint 
rose colour from the reflection of the 
eastern sky. There was hardly a sound 
to be heard, only a faint twitter from 
some early-awakened bird here and there 
among the bushes, the low plash of waves 
upon the beach, and now and then a noisy 
cackling from a couple of the great log- 
gerhead ducks feeding among the kelp 
seaweed, whose tangled meshes made 
a broad stripe of brown colour in the 
waves a few yards from shore, and squab- 
bling over some luscious morsel for which 
their big yellow bills had made a simulta- 
neous dive. 

The little party walked on at a brisk 
pace, laughing and talking, until they 
came upon a long low-lying strip of valley 
land, filled with a species of shrub with 
bluish-green leaves, through the centre of 
which a tiny stream ran down over a bed 
of moss-grown rocks and pebbles to the 
sea. Mr. Chandler, his daughter, and 

oung Wanklyn were rather in the rear. 
The old gentleman was telling some good 
story, to which the laughter of his com- 
panions gave proof of appreciation; while 
Keith and Miss Coniston had got about 
twenty yards in advance, and were just 
descending into the valley, talking fast 
too, and more pleasantly than their wont, 
for Jean had said: 

“Tell me something about England. 
I have never seen it; but I suppose | shall 
some day; and you always talk as if the 
ways and people there were quite different 
from ours. What is the difference? 
What are English girls like, and what do 
they do, and would they not like me if I 
went among them? I shall never want 
to go to England if that is so.” And 
Keith, listening to the naive question, and 
looking at her, found it very difficult to 
give the answer, which might have risen 





easily enough to his lips a couple of hours 
sooner. Somehow he fancied he had never 
seen her looking so lovely as at that 
moment. She had on a big scarlet cloak, 
lined with dark fur, which fell in heavy 
folds round the lines of her slender figure, 
and was set off by the background of dull 
blue-green bushes through which they 
were wending their downward way. The 
hood had fallen a little back from her 
head, and the tender morning light com- 
bined with the slight pallor of fatigue to 
give an unusual transparency to her small 
face, making the pink colour in the cheeks 
pinker, and the surrounding fairness fairer, 
by contrast with one another. 

“Like you! Perhaps not. It would 
be difficult to find many English girls one- 
halfso ” he was beginning, impetuously, 
when Jean stopped him with a little startled 
cry, and sprang on one side, just as a huge 
dusky mass rose suddenly, with a heavy jerk 
and roll, to its knees, out of the bushes just 
in front of her, and stood, its small blood- 
shot eyes glaring fiercely at Jean, and its 
great head swaying with vicious emphasis, 
while at the same moment a score or more 
of dark patches, which Keith had noticed 
without remarking among the shrubs 
lower down, began to move and rise up, 
assuming the unpleasant form of a herd 
of half-wild island cattle. Absorbed in 
their conversation, our two young people 
had almost stumbled over the leader 
before perceiving him; and, irritated by 
the sudden wakening, and the flutter of 
Jean’s red mantle, he hardly waited to 
stagger to his feet before lowering his short 
curved horns with an ominous menace, 
which preceded, by only one moment's 
breath, the rush in her direction. 
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